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A Day's Work For a Day’s Pay 


If the Northrop Loom has been perfected to the point where 
weavers have little to do, why not let your weavers run enough 
looms to earn their wages? 


It is fair to them, for otherwise you cannot meet modern 
competition and soon you will have no jobs for them, 


It is essential to your own business success. 


It is good public policy, for it means reduced cost to the consumer 
—a real means of restoring disturbed business equilibrium. 


Reduced cost to the consumer through the economies and 
efficiencies of improved machinery is the ladder on which we have 
advanced to.a higher plane of living for each and every one of us, 
rich and poor together. 


Think This Over 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts 
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Ball Bearing Textile Applications- 
The Value Of A Complete Line. 


HEN you are buying anything from a ball bearing 

to a loom, you like to-know just where you can 

get the particular type you need. If you know there 
is one company that carries every type of ball bearing 
application or every type of loom and that that com- 
pany manufactures a high-grade article, your problem 
is simplicity itself. You just write them to send what 
you want—you don’t have to write back and forth to 
find out if they have it, because you know they have it. 


The Fafnir Bearing Co. has a complete line of ball 
bearing textile applications—from bale breaker to 
loom. You can always get what you want when you 
write us, because we make a point of carrying every- 
thing. Every application is unit-aligning—alignment 
not in the bearing races but in the housing or frame— 
and every application contains the best ball bearing 
you ean buy. 


What is safer or easier, therefore, than writing to 
us about your next application? 


THE FAFNIR BEARING CO. 


New Britain, Conn. 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVES 


oO. R. S. Pool A. Laughridge 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


BALL BEARINGS 
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MAGRATH CLUTCH 


FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING 
sold exclusively 
by the 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


SIMPLE, POSITIVE, CLEAN 


This clutch is easily substituted for either Thompson clutch or 
Cone clutch. Assures maximum quantity of yarn on bobbins. All 
bobbins ean be uniformly seated, with a full traverse resulting. 


Does not cut bobbins 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, 


Whitinsville, Mass. 


Please put the Magrath Clutch, @ 25 cents 
a clutch without whorl, or 35 cents a clutch 


which we are forwarding. 


Check 
Money Order 


NOW! 
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for Textile Processing 


N many modern textile mills, where the importance of scientific control is rec- 


ognized, the alkali used is straight 58 per cent Soda Ash and straight 76 per cent 
Caustic Soda. 


Soda Ash and Caustic Soda are standard basic commodities and have a known 
composition and a published market value. With these straight alkalies for kier- 
boiling, for preparing bleach liquor, for the dye-bath and for other operations, the 
textile processor is no longer working in the dark as to the alkali in his formulas and 
as to its proper market price at the time of purchase. 


Moreover, the proper straight 58 per cent Soda Ash will do the work of approxi- 
mately double its weight of the so-called textile sodas. The desired results can be 


obtained with half as much straight 58 per cent Soda Ash and at less than half the 
previous cost. 


Our technical staff is prepared to demonstrate to interested textile men how to use 
straight alkalies and produce finished goods of equal or better quality. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


25 WEST 43% STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA | CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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rocker shafts 


on loom cam shafts and 
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Get Maximum Production 


From Your Looms 


RESENT day conditions in 
the textile industry demand 


that maximum production be 


maintained and that costs be kept 
down. This means that looms 
must possess the stamina and 
quality to insure years of de- 
pendable and uninterrupted 
service. 


Unless their bearings are right, 
looms cannot perform effectively. 
Destructive friction and conse- 
quent wear and looseness must 
be prevented as a first essential. 


Hyatt roller bearings have proved 
themselves able to meet the re- 
quirements by more than ten 


Write for a copy of the new Hyatt Textile Bulle- ) 
tin. It contains 50 pages of interesting infor- 
mation on the application of these bearings 
to looms and other textile machinery. 


years of service on looms. They 
provide the easy rolling action of 
steel rollers coupled with the rug- 
ged strength of good materials 
and sound construction. 


Their use results in easier and 
smoother running looms and in 
the reduction of bearing wear to 
a negligible item. The effect is 
obvious—high quality perfor- 
mance steadily maintained, plus 
substantial savings in power, 


lubrication and maintenance 
costs. 


Specify Hyatt equipped looms. 
It is a sure means increasing the 
efficiency of your weave room. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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is the Wish of 


to all the Readers of 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
BULLETIN 


PHILADELPHIA, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO 


Offices in Principal Cities 


EAR BUNKG 


rosp erous 
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Austria and Czecho-Slovakia. 


Since the harvesting of the last 
crops the state of trade has become 
much more satisfactory in these 
countries, although there has been 
rather less improvement inthe 
weaving section than in the spinning 
section. Spinning is also more re- 
munerative than weaving. An in- 
teresting feature is that there has 
been a complete change in the rela- 
tions of East Indian and American 
cotton. Approximately the amounts 
of these respective cottons used was 
as two-thirds‘American to one-third 
Indian, although at times the pro- 
portion might be three-quarters and 
one-quarter Last year, mills using 
Kast Indian cotton, which remained 
fairly stable in price, held a consid- 
erable advantage over those using 
American im consequence of the 
higher cost of the raw material. In 
fact, at that time coarse counts 
made from Indian cotton were 
scarcely to be obtained. Today, how- 
ever, owing to prices having closely 
approximated each other, the posi- 
tion has been completely reversed 
and if is now next to impossible to 
dispose of yarn spun from certain 
classes of Indian cotton and obtain 
the same price as for yarn made 
from American cotton, with the re- 
sult that those firms using East 
Indian cotton are in a poor state, 
whilst those using American cotton 
are making profits more or less sa'- 
isfactory. Mills are well employed 
to the end of the year and the turn- 
over on finished goods is fairly good. 
Labor in Austria has been quiet, but 
in Czecho-Slovakia there has been a 
demand for increased wages on ac- 
count of the increased cost of living. 
In Austria there is a Government 
Index Committee consisting of rep- 
resentatives of employers, work- 
people and Government officials, 
and the necessary wages adjust- 
ments—according to their findings— 
are ordered to be made. The effi- 
ciency of the workpeople in Austria 
is poor; in Austria and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia 48 hours are worked—these 
being made up in Many cases on 
five days during the week in order 
to save coal. 


Belgium. 


The state of trade is not satisfac- 
and large numbers of s;-ind!es 
and looms are stopped for the want 
of labor. Consequently, there is no 
profit, except on special yarns and 
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Cotton Manufacturing Conditions 


(Reports made to Master Federation of Cotton Spinners at their meeting in 
London, Eng., Oct. 30, 1924. 


cloths. In regard to the productior 
made from Indian cotton, we are in 
the same position as Austria. There 
is a 48-hour law in force which is 
rigidly applied; we are not even 
allowed to make up time lost 
through a breakdown. Many of the 
workpeople have gone to France 
where they are allowed to work 00 
hours per week and more in cases 
of urgent necessity. Firms are |look- 
ing for lower prices from the new 
cotton crop and are therefore keep- 
ing from buying. There are no 
stocks of manufactured goods. Dif- 
ficulty is being experienced in the 
export trade because the German 
and French prices are lower than 
in Belgium. The cost of production 
is increasing owing to wages having 
been raised every two months fol- 
lowing the imerease in the index 
figure of the cost of living. 


Denmark. 


Sent by the Danish Association.) 

Sales had ceased almost complete- 
ly during the summer months but it 
was hoped that in the autumn sea- 
son the demand would increase con- 
siderably; this anticipation has not 
materialized, indeed, the short-time 
working has been further increased. 
During August from 70 per cent to 
7) per cent of the machinery was 
at work, but further decreases have 
laken place. Some of the largest 
weaving mills have stopped running 
more than a month ago for fear 
that their stocks would become too 
large; the drop in cotton prices has 
already caused a decrease in the 
price of finished goods and conse- 
quently heavy losses on present 
stocks have become unavoidable. 


The prices of the necessities of 
|:fe undoubtedly have risen and this, 
of course, equals a reduction in the 
purchasing power of the public. 
Retail houses are not ordering many 
goods as they are expecting confi- 
dently to see a further reduction in 
the wholesale prices of cotton goods. 
In view of the violent fluctuations 
in cotton prices and also of the ex- 
change and in view of the present 
political situation, it is necessary 
for the mills to act cautiously. As 
regards output, our industry has not 
reached the same amount as in pre- 
war days and the total increase in 
the home consumption during the 


last ten years (due to the increase 
of population) has been satisfied 
through the importation of foreign 
goods. At the present time compe- 
tition is felt severely in cheap grey 
goods from Estland (Esthonia?), but 
Czecho-Slovakia, as well as Ger- 
many, is selling large quantities of 
cotton goods in this country; the 
quality of these goods is very poor, 
but prices are low and it is for this 
reason that the goods are selling 
readily amongst the poorer classes 
of the population. An improvement! 
is not likely until cotton prices be- 
come steadier. 


The textile employers have given 
notice to the operatives to terminate 
their agreement on ist February, 
1925, but neither party has yet se! 
forth any proposals as regards a 
new wage agreement. 


England. 
Spinning. 


In the Egyptian section of the 
trade conditions remain good on the 
whole. In the American. section 
there has been a slight improve- 
ment during the past two months. 
From the early part of the year the 
American section has worked only 
26% hours per week, but from 
Monday, the 3rd November, 1924, 
these hours will be increased to 32 
per week. It is hoped that the im- 
provement will continue and that 
gradually the 48-hour working week 
will be resumed. 


No alteration has taken place in 
the principal lists of wages. 


Weaving. 


An inereased demand for piece 
goods, both for the home trade and 
abroad, is now being met with and 
if the price of raw cotton keeps 
steady theré is every probability of 
a still further increased turnover in 
cloth. Many idle looms in our coun- 
try have been restarted and at the 
present time there is more machin- 
ery being run than at any previous 
period this year. There are now 
about 80 per cent of the looms 
working, but, except in the better 
classes of cloth, the trade is not on 
a remunerative basis. 

The outlook for cotton supplies is 
much more promising and steadier 
prices for raw cotton and more ac- 


tivity in both yarn and cloth may 
be reasonably expected. 


France. 


The state of trade is at present 
generally good. Both spinners and 
manufacturers have contracts plac- 
ed for many months ahead at fair 
prices. The greatest difficulty they 
have to contend with is the scarcity 
of labor, in consequence of which 
large numbers of spindles are stop- 
ped. The eight-hour day law is in 
foree in France, but permission is 
granted in special circumstances to 
work to roughly 52 hours per week, 
such permission, however, is diffi- 
cult to obtain. 


Holtand. 


Spinners are better engaged than 
some months ago and, generally 
speaking, most spinners have orders 
on hand to keep them engaged from 
two to three months. Yarn prices 
are very firm and the margin gen- 
erally is quite satisfactory. In coarse 
yarns there is strong competition 
from Germany and Czecho-Slova; 
kia; these yarns are often sold at 
10 to 15 cents per kilogram below 
the prices of the Dutch spinners. 

In general, the manufacturers, 
foo, are better engaged than some 
months ago. Both for home and 
export the demand has improved; 
stocks of cotton goods are still very 
low, mainly in consequence of the 
lockout which we had at the be- 
ginning of 1924. Almost all looms 
are running now. Prices of cotton 
piece goods are not always Satisfac- 
tory, chiefly on account of the high 
prices asked for yarns and it is very 
difficult to persuade customers that 
the decline in cotton quotations has 
little effect on cloth prices. 

In 1922, the imports of English 
yarns into Holland amounted to 29,- 
889 tons out of a total quantity of 
35,095 tons, and in 1923, 18,305 tons 
of English yarns were imported out 
of 28,318 tons, but during the las! 
few months this import has dimin- 
ished considerably as prices for 
English yarns are too high and 
many manufacturers try to buy 
these elsewhere. Up to September 
30, 1924, the imports of cotton yarns 
into Holland for the current year 
amounted to 22,605 tons, of which 
13,937 tons, or 62 per cent, were 
English, against 85 per cent in 1922 
and 65 per cent in 1923 For the 
month of September, the figures are 
still more striking as the imports of 
English yarns only amounted te 
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1,371 tons, or 54 per cent, out of a 
total of 2,527 tons. It is expected 
that October and November will 
show a further decrease in the 
imports of English yarns in com- 
parison with continental yarns. 


Italy. | 

The situation in the cotton indus- 
try has improved considerably of 
late. Spinners and manufacturers 
in grey and color, also printers, are 
working full timé at prices leaving 
a reasonable margin; generally, they 
are engaged up to February-March 
deliveries, both for export and home 
consumption. Export trade is reach- 
ing 40 per cent of production. Long 
discussions have taken place with 
the labor organizations of the va- 
rious political parties, and their 
chief request was that employers 
should reinstate the 10 per cent by 
which wages Were reduced a few 
vears ago. Employers have contin- 
ued negotiating this 10 per cent in 
order to obtain facilities i 
the rules of the current agreement 
and a revised agreement was signed 
on the 25th October, 1924, by which 


Some 


the scale of wages in force on the 
22nd November, 1920. has been re- 
instated. 

Japan. 


Following. the disastrous. earth- 
quake which took place in Septem- 
ber, 1923, and which destroyed ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the total 
spindles in operation, the spinning 


and weaving trades suffered great 
depression. 
Prices of yarns and cloths were 


low compared with the high cost of 
the raw material and the industry 
was only partially saved from ex- 
treme depression by a reduction in 
the number of spindles working, 
thereby reducing the productive 
capacity. The conditions of trade 
remained very much depressed for 
about six or seven months after the 
earthquake, but afterwards a slight 
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recovery took place and a little in- 
crease of exports to China and other 
countries produced a brighter out- 
look and at the moment prices, 
whilst on a fairly paying basis, do 
not show a good margin of profit 
and there is much room for im- 
provement. Most of the 
mills are running 20 hours per day 
in two shifts, day and night, and 
weaving mills work 10 and 11 hours 
per day in one shift. The Govern- 
ment had already passed a law to 
abolish night working for females 
in all Japanese cotton mills, the 
date of which was to have been 
decided upon later by a special. im- 
perial order. This order was origi- 
nally expected to come into force 
next year, but in- consequence of 
the earthquake, the date has been 
indefinitely postponed. Generally 
speaking, about 25 days per month 
are worked. 


Norway. 
Report of the Association. 

The market is rather quiet at 
present because buyers are waiting 
for lower prices. 

Wages have been increased by 8 
per cent to 13 per cent from 14th 
July as a result of public arbitration 
between employers and operatives 
of the cotton mills. 


Poland. 
Report of the Association. 

The conditions in the industry are 
still .unsatisfactory. This is due 
principally to the exceedingly high 
costs of production caused by: 

1. The high wages /2,78-8,74 zloty 
or gold franes per day. 

2. Want of working capital, short- 
ness of credit, high discount (36 per 
cent per year). 

3. The 46-hour week, many holi- 
days and long leave of absence of 
the workmen (fortnight fully paid). 
It makes in all about 300 hours los! 
per year. 

4. High taxes in connection with 


spinning: 


the supreme effort to readjust and 
stabilize the national finance. 

». Heavy charges imposed on the 
mill owner by the new social legis- 
lation of the country. 

All the causes mentioned have af- 
fected adversely the exports which 
at present are practically negiigible. 
The small interior Polish market, 
owing to the low purchasing power 
of the population, is now rather 
slack and this has caused a consid- 
erable reduction of work (in the 
cotton branch, 26 per cent). 

Aecordingly, the consumption of 
cotton during September was only 
16,600 bales approximately. 

Sweden, 


The purchasing power of the 
Swedish population engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits has gradually de- 
creased owing to the wet and cold 
summer which, following on the 
previous year’s sad experience, has 
produced serious results in wheat, 
rye, etc. Quite a number of spin- 
ning and weaving mills are working 
only four days per week. The wages 
agreement entered into on the ist 
April, 1922, between the employers 
and the trade unions, will expire on 


the 3ist December next. Already 
the workpeople have asked for a 


new agreement providing for an in- 
crease in wages amounting to 20 per 
cent on day work and 30 per cent 
on piece work. Moreover, the work 
people are asking for certain regu- 
lations that are highly objectionable 
to the employers. It is expected that 
negotiations in these matters will 
take place before the end of the 
present year. Compared with pre- 
war days, the rates at the moment 
show 135 per cent increase. 
Switzerland. 
Spinning. 

In the American section yarn 
prices are very unsatisfactory owing 
to the difficulty of the raw cotton 
situation. Business has been of a 
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“hand to mouth” character. In the 
Egyptian section the prices for some 
qualities were better and a favor- 
able margin has resulted in cases of 
special counts and qualities. During 
the last fortnight there has been an 
advence in prices both for home and 
export trade, mainly brought about 
by advancing prices from the Egyp- 
tian spinners in England. The spin- 
ning mills are fully employed and 
are running’ generally 52 hours per 
week. Stocks of yarn are very 
small. The law, which formerly 
gave unemployed workpeople finan- 
cial assistance, was.rescinded in 
July last and since that time all 
payments of unemployment benefit 
have ceased. However, there is only 
a small percentage of people un- 
employed at present and the posi- 
tion is regarded as normal, corre- 
sponding with the rates of pre-war 
days. 
Weaving. 


The weaving section of the trade 
is better, especially at mills which 
are working for export, although 
the prices leave much to be desired 
Home trade is not so good and greal 
difficulty is being experienced by 
manufacturers in disposing of their 
production. Printers are not now 
in demand, but there is a ready sale 
for muslins, sateens and voiles. Be- 
fore the war labor was scarce, bul 
since the embroidery trade almost! 
came to a standstill, these work 
people have turned their attention 
to the weaving trade, with the result 
that there is now an ample supply 
of labor in the weaving mills. Where 
it is proved that 52 hours per week 
are necessary on the grounds of 
state of trade or competition from 
other countries, the necessary per- 
mission to work such hours is being 
obtained from the Federal Govern- 
ment. Wages, which vary in dif- 
ferent parts of the country, are to- 

Continued on Page 34) 


VICTOR MILL STARCH — The Weaver’s Friend 


B. Greenville, 8S. C. 


shipments. 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps and ear- 
ries the weight into cloth. It means good 
running work, satisfied help and one hun- 
dred per cent production. 


We are in a position now to offer prompt 


L. J. CASTILE. Charlotte, N. C. 
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SCIENCE NEEDS DEFENSE 
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A Reminder 


by Chas. Ek. Carpenter 


RUE science and true scien- 
tists need no defense. The ac- 
complishments of true science 
stand as a monument to its 
merits, as impregnable and as 
prominent as Gibraltar. 


Science cannot be injured by 
attack from without. The confidence of the 
public in science is never lessened by the 
attacks of the scoffers and doubters outside 
of the profession, but it is repeatedly 
shocked by the actions of the quacks, char- 
latans and pretenders, either inside of the 
ranks of the profession, or those falsely 
claiming to be members of the profession. 
The Doctor Keeleys of Keeley motor fame; 
the Doctor Cooks of North Pole notoriety, 
are merely two prominent examples of the 


- kind of scientific fraud which ‘exists in all 


sections of the World, in substantial num- 
bers, and with which the owners of industry 
are pestered. 


The business of E. F. Houghton & Co. was 
founded by scientists, on science, and with- 
out science it could not endure. Yet the 
fake scientist, the pretender, against whem 
I would warn all textile mills, has cost our 
Company incalculable loss, by his incompe- 
tency and dishonesty. 


Whensoever it comes to pass that one 
makes so bold as to issue such a warning 
against the quack scientist, he immediately 


calls to his assistance the brotherhood of 
quacks, charlatans, frauds and pretenders 
and together with their following, they seek 
refuge upon the Gibraltar of true science, 
and proclaim (with much noise), to the 
World: “He is attacking science. He is 
casting an insolent reflection upon the pro- 
fession.” 


It is the old game wherein the pursued 
thief mingles with the virtuous crowd and 
shouts, “Stop thief,” after some innocent 
person, in order to detract attention from 
the really guilty. 


No recognized, reputable member of any 
scientific profession ever protested against 
the exposure of the quack scientist, but on 
the other hand, I have many letters from 
scientists of highest repute, complimenting 
and encouraging me. 


The attitude of the true scientist may be 
best illustrated by briefly quoting from a 
letter which I recently received, from one 
of the most noted Physicists in America: “It 
is as important to the success of the science 
of chemistry that the quack chemist should 
be exposed and driven from its ranks, as it 
was that the quack doctor should be driven 
from the practice of medicine, and to that 
end all true lovers of science will lend their 
utmost aid.” 


So please do not be deceived by the noise 
caused by the squeal of the alarmed quacks. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


Works: Philadelphia—Chicago—Detroit 
Distributors Located At 


1001 Healy Building P. O. Box 81 
Phone: Wainut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple Bidg. 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE.MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


> 
: 
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Oils and Leathers fr 


or the ‘Textile Industry 


HOUGHTON 
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aN 
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BY. 

ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
“> 


UTICA, N. Y., 


OJACO DISTRIBUTORS 


BOSTON, MASS., 
FALL RIVER, MASS., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 

GREENVILLE, §&. C.., 

WOONSOCKET, R. L., 
COLUMBIA, C., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., 


the surface and 
save all’ Bing ¥ 


Lewis E. Tracy Company 
Wm. F. Harticon 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Frank R. Henry & Co. 
Pinault & Choquette 
Columbia Paint Co., Inc. 
Paragon Plaster Company 
American Hard Wall Plaster Co. 
E. P. Van Hosen Co. 
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Finishing of Artificial Silk Fabrics 


and Ccarments 


THE finishing of artificial silk goods 

is a comparatively simple proc- 
ess. The cmef difficulty which has 
to be overcome is that nearly all 
kinds of artificial silk lose much of 
their tensile strength when wet, and 
careful handling is, therefore, nec- 
essary, and severe mechanical proc- 
esses which would produce tension 
must be avoided, says S. R. Trotman 
in the Silk Journal. Fortunately, 
artaficial silk does not require dras- 
tic treatment, since it is compara- 
tively free from impurities and has, 
naturally, a good color The treat- 
ment differs somewhat according to 
whether the goods are dyed or not. 
There are, speaking broadly, three 
kinds of finishes, viz.: 


i. Finishing of dyed goods. 

2. Finishing of “ivory” or tinted 
goods. 

3. Finishing of white goods. 

In the first case, the goods will 
have been scoured before dyeing 
and only mechanical processes are 
required. Ivory or tinted goods may 
be simply scoured and tinted with 
a suitable dyestuff, or partly bleach- 
ed first. White goods require care- 
ful bleaching and sometimes “blue- 
ing.” 


When artificial silk is woven or 
knitted, the thread is treated with a 
lubricating mixture as it passes to 
the machine. This is to prevent 
electrification or fraying. Thus, 
scouring is the first operation in 
finishing, although for colored goods, 
dyed after manufacture, the scour- 
ing is part of the dyeing process. If 
the lubricating mixture is left in 
the goods it may cause unevenness 
in dyeing, while in white goods it 
will work its way gradually to the 
surface and produce loss of color or 
discolorations. In scouring artificial 
silk, active ebullition of the liquor 
should be avoided. A temperature 
of from 100 deg. Fah. to 140 deg 
Fah. is most suitable. Naturally, 
therefore, the soap used must be 
freely soluble in water between 
these temperatures. A neutral po- 
tassium olive oil soap is the best, 
but the ordinary soap is nearly as 
good. Only soft or softened water 
should be used. Calcium and mag- 
nesium soaps, if deposited on the 
fibre, are detrimental to good, per- 
manent whites, and, since they renr- 
der the fabric comparatively im- 
permeable, make dyeing difficult. 
About 5 pounds of soap to 100 gal- 
lons of water is a suitable quantity 
to use. After scouring, the goods 
are washed thoroughly with warm 
water and then hydro-extracted. 
The scouring may be carried out 
very efficiently by means of soap 
foam, in which the goods are sus- 
pended in the froth produced by a 
boiling soap solution. This method 
is used for degumming true silk in 
order to avoid mechanical damage 
and is equally applicable to artifi- 
cial silk. According to the-patent of 
Sehmidt Freres, Fr. Pat. 345,175, 
1904. hot soap froth is produced by 
blowing compressed air into a heat- 
ed soap bath. The goods are placed 
in a movable chamber above the 


soap bath, into which the foam 
rises. After about 30 minutes this 
chamber is removed and immersed 
in warm water. 

If the goods require neither 
bleaching nor dyeing they are now, 
after hydro-extraction, dried and 
finished. Sometimes a “scroop” is 
necessary. This is imparted to arti- 
ficial silk in the same way as to 
true silk. A little acetic or tartaric 
acid is added to the last wash water 
and after hydro-extraction is dried 
info the goods. The solution used 
may contain from 05 to 1.0 per cent 
of acid. Tartaric acid produces the 
better and more durable secroop. 
Minéra!l acids are used occasionally, 
but this practice is very dangerous, 
resulting often in tendering. Hubner 
patented the addition to the scroop- 
ing so'ution of a little glycerin, dex- 
frose or other hygroscopic sub- 
stances, the effect produced being 
said to be a lustre, suppleness and 
scroop very similar to that of true 
silk. But such additions are not 
common, the finish being, as a rule, 
“pure” as opposed to assisted. 

After drying, artificial silk goods 
are treated in much the same way 
as silk or hosiery. Skeins are 
steamed and stretched or calendered 
to inerease the lustre. Piece goods 
or garments are treated in a similar 
manner to hosiery. When artificial 
silk is steamed it swells up and be- 
comes, to a certain extent, plastic. 
In this condition it can be pressed 
or troned and, if cooled in this state, 
retains the form impressed upon it, 
together with an increased lustre. 
Stockings are often simply placed 
on a flat aluminum “shape” which 
stretches them slightly, steamed and 
cooled in this condition. 


A suitable press was described in 
No. 1 of the Silk Journal. 

Cold pressing is employed in many 
cases. 

An increased tensile strength and 
resistance to water may be impart- 
ed to white artificial silk goods by 
the process known as “sthenosising” 
or treatment with formaldehyde 

Bleaching Artificial Silk. ~ 

For white goods, bleaching must 
generally precede finishing. Tinted 
finishes require also a complete or 
partial bleach. Artificial silk can be 
bleached in the same manner as 
cotton. But since it is very sensitive 
to mineral acids and is more easily 
overbleached than cotton, weaker 
bleaching solutions must be employ- 
ed. Both bleaching powder and so- 
dium hypochlorite are used. The 
later is preferable, since bleaching 
powder is liable to give the silk a 
harsh feel. The strength of the 
bleaching solution should not ex- 
ceed 1 deg. Tw. A useful concen- 
tration is 05 gramme of active chlo- 
rine per litre. When sodium hypo- 
chlorite is used, a little sodium car- 
bonate and turkey red oil may be 
added to the bath to assist penetra- 
tion. Lehmann, J. 8. GC. L, 1945, 657, 
uses malt extraet, diastafor, or a 
similar preparation of diastase, with 
either bleaching powder or sodium 
hypochlorite. 
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“danger imitation substitution 
practically 


---writes Davenport Hosiery Mills 


Permanency which prevents substi- 
tution is only one of the good features 
of Kaumagraph Transfers. 


Equally important is the smart 
appearance of goods marked in this 
way. A famous user calls Kauma- 
graphs “the only method we know of 
to apply our trademark so legibly and 
handsomely.” 


When you add to these advantages 
the ease and quickness with which 
Kaumagraphs are applied—“we mark 
80 dozen pairs an hour” writes one 
firm—it is not hard to see why the lead- 
ers in the hosiery field are using this 
method of marking. 


Our new lithographic department 
now enables manufacturers to get their 
labels, hang tickets, etc., and transfers 
all from the same source. 


Write to us for full information 
about this Service and for sample 
markings of the transfer that does not 
wash off, wear off or tear off. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


Established 19038 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Chicago 


Paris, Ont., Can. 
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Baltimore, Md.—The textile mills 
in the South are facing a period of 
prosperity, according to W. J. Casey, 
director of the New Enegland-South- 
ern Mills, who with six other direc- 
tors of the corporation, has just 
returned from an inspection trip of 
the corporation's properties in the 
South. He said the situation in the 
textile industry in the South was 
most encouraging and that the nex! 


year and the following years will 
witness a much- better situation In 
the industry than had existed for 


the past four years or 80, 

He stated that the speeding up of 
production to meet a more insistent 
demand for the delivery of textile 
fabrics was the outstanding feature 
in the operation of the mills con- 
trolled by the New England-South- 
ern mills in the South and the other 
cotton mills visited on the trip. 

Mr. Casey said he found all the 
mills visited, eight in number, oper- 
ating on full schedule, a situation 
that has not been found at the mills 
for the past few years. Some of 
the mills, he said, are busily en- 
gaged in manufacturing sheetings, 
pillow casings and crash for towel- 
ing. The demand for these he said 
is good at present. The mills are 
also manufacturing in good volume 
cloth for men’s suitings, and print 
cloths. The output is much larger 
than it has been for smoe time. 

The big demand for materials now 
and the still bigger demand predict- 
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Prosperity of Southern 


ed for next year and the following 
years, Mr Casey pointed out, will be 
due to the fact that jobbers and 
others handling cotton goods have 
heen buying very conservatively 
during the past year, adhéring al- 
most entirely to the hand-to-mouth 
policy. Because of this their stocks 
are low and they must replenish 
them in order to take care of the 
good business anticipated from now 
on. He said some mills are so busy 
filling orders and producing so large 
an output that they are finding it 
difficult to secure enough cars to 
move merchandise to destination. 


“Since December 1, there has been 
a marked increase in production, 
and it is now very plain that the 
depression of the past several years 
in the cotton mill industry has end- 
ed and the turn toward prosperity 
has set in with considerable mo- 
mentum,” Mr. Casey said. 


“In some places there is for the 
first time a shortage of cars to move 
these products. 


“The New England-Southern mills 
has completed and has now in full 
operation the new Starks Mills at 
Hogansville, Ga. This is one of the 
finest examples of modern construc- 
tion and mill equipment in the 
whole textile industry. 

“At Lyman, 8. C., the Pacific Mills 
has built a large plant which is the 
last word in cotton mill construc- 
tion. It is located in a natural park 
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Cotton Mills Predicted 


among the hills of the Piedmont re- 
gion, with a mill village laid out in 
curved streets on terraces, making 
a very attractive settlement. This 
attention to the housing and care of 
employees is one of the striking de- 
velopments in Southern mill man- 
agement. There-have been installed 
business methods, of handling the 
usual city problems, including 
schools, recreations, housing, care 
of streets, health and dental clinics, 
sanitation and other factors affect- 
ing the health and welfare of the 
people.” 


Mr. Casey and the other directors 


visited a number of these schools 
and community centers. In refer- 
ence to the visits made to these 


places he had the following to say: 
“The school work includes classes 
in sewing and domestic science, 
physical culture, including swim- 
ming, for which indoor swimming 
pools are provided. The health work 
is very thoroughly looked after, and 
one of the features is day nurseries 
for small children where they feed. 
rest and play and have the attention 
of doctors and nurses. The effect of 
all this work is. noticeable in the 
high spirits and health of the chil- 
dren of these mill villages This 
work has the warm support of the 
mill operatives, and the propaganda 
for Federal control of children 
through the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment finds little interest or 
sympathy among these people. 


“The New England Mills,” Mr. 
Casey said, “acquired the Pelzer and 
Tucapau Mills about a year ago and 
these properties promise to be a 
very valuable addition to the oper- 
ations of this corporation. They not 
only give diversification to the prod- 
ucts of this company, but the ex- 
tensive properties acquired, togeth- 
er with the established mill villages, 
make practicable at a minimum in- 
vestment of capital the future 
growth and exténsion of manufac- 
turing facilities to take care of the 
steady development of the New 
England-Southern mills business.” 


The cotton mill directors also vis- 
ited the new plant of the Southern 
Worsted Company, near Greenville, 
5S. C.. which is the first plant of its 
kind in the South. It is engaged in 
the production of woolen cloth for 
men’s suitings and is demonstrating 


that with modern equipment and 
skillful management this type of 
industry can be successful in the 


south. 


The directors visited the mills aft 
LaGrange and Hogansville, Ga.; 
Pelzer and Tucapau, 8. C.. owned 
by the New England-Southern Mills; 
the mills at Columbia and Lyman, 
5. C., owned by the Pacific Mills; the 
mills at Pacolet, 8S. C., owned by the 
Pacolet Manufacturing Company, of 
which Victor Montgomery is the 
head, and the Winnsboro Mills at 
Winnsboro, C. 


When 
Tries— SLIP-NOT 


OW and then we happen upon a disgruntled and dissatisfied user 

of belting. He is the kind of chap who looks with a discouraged 

eye on his belt, wondering whether it will ever be able to give him 
real transmission service. 
Then one of these “Doubting Thomases” tries SLIP-NOT— and he 

is suddenly aware of the fact that there is such a thing as satisfactory 


belt performance. 


For SLIP-NOT’s perfect surface means 100% pulley contact from the 
very first day it is installed. It is belting that eliminates the 
altogether too common and too costly slip nuisance. It as- 
sures the user of long-time performance. And it is water- 


proof as well as weather-proof. 


Most dealers carry SLIP-NOT Leather Belting 
If yours does not, let us tell you who in your vicinity does 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 


KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


BIG BLACK BEL? 
with the 


CATERPILLAR GRIP 


| 
SLIP-NOT | 
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Linking Manufacturer With User 


HE public is being taught con- 

stantly, by the various means of 
advertising, to ask for branded 
goods, and, in most cases, they have 
a large variety from which to make 
their choice. It is necessary, there- 
fore, for the manufacturer and re- 
tailer to work in very close co-oper- 
ation nowadays and to study each 
other’s point of view to the utmost 
extent. Only by united effort will 
they succeed in’ retaining the good- 
will of the public, without which 
neither of them will ever build up 
a permanent and profitable busi- 
ness. 

The retailer is a very valuable 
ally of the manufacturer, because 
he is in direct touch with the pur- 
chaser. He is able to judge by the 
remarks which are passed over the 
counter whether the customer is 
satisfied with the goods or where 
they fall short of his or her re- 
quirements. If the comments made 
by satisfied or dissatisfied purchas- 
ers could be collected and collated 
by the sales manager or the adver- 
tising manager of the firm which 
manufactures the products In ques- 
tion what great assistance it would 
be to him in preparing his advertis- 
ing campaign. What excellent ma- 
terial this would give him for “sell- 
ing talk” in his advertisements. But 
the busy shopkeeper has not always 
time to record these conversations. 
He may, in fact, he chafing at the 
delay caused by a talkative pur- 
chaser, who may be “holding up’ a 
more important customer whom the 
shopkeeper is anxious to serve. 

The ideal, of course, from the 
manufacturer's point of view, would 
be for him, or a member of his sell- 
ing staff, to get behind the counter 
and find out the likes and dislikes 
of customers, but this is impossible. 
In the first place, a well-distributed 
article would be stocked in so many 
shops that the manufacturer would 
need a gigantic staff specially em- 
ployed in “listening in,’ and, sec- 
ondly, the shopkeeper would resent 
the intrusion of first one manufac- 
turer’s representative and then an- 
other upon: the side of the counter 
which he has always been accus- 
tomed to regard as his sanctum 
sanctorum. 

How, then, is the manufacturer to 
secure this valuable information? 
He can, of course, supply the shop- 
keeper periodically with question- 
naire forms, asking the owner of the 
shop for new methods for improv- 
ing the wrapping of the goods, new 
ideas for window display, customers’ 
opinions of the goods, etc,; but many 
shopkeepers will not be persuaded 
to fill in forms; the number of com- 
petitive lines which they handle 
makes it essential that they shal’ 
safeguard their time: to some extent, 
and what they do for one manufac- 
turer they must do for another. 

A better method of securing in- 
formation regarding customers’ 
opinions and the extent of retail 
support which the goods are receiv- 
ing, and one which is being worked 
quite satisfactorily by quite a num- 
ber of manufacturers of quite dif- 


ferent commodities handled by sev- 


eral different classes of retail trad- 
ers, is to make the traveller an 
“inquiry agent” as well as a sales- 
man. 

Some manufacturers who have 
realized the importance of keeping 
up-to-date records of retail require- 
ments have established a retail re- 
search department, where, by 
means of graphs and charts, it is 
possible to keep a careful check on 
all developments. 


It has been said that “tke man 
who pays the piper calls the fune.” 
The manufacturer—the piper—nat- 
urally wishes the consumer—the 
man who pays—to call the tune; but 
his difficulty is that he cannot al- 
ways hear what tune is being called 
for. The retailer must act as his 
medium or translator, and service 
must be the keynote. It is to their 
mutual benefit. 


The shopkeeper must realize that 
his problem of selling is not nearly 
so difficult as it was two or three 
decades ago. He does not have to 
create a demand. The manufacturer 
does that by advertising. He does 
not have to bother to make the 
goods look attractive. The manu- 
facturer does that by putting them 
in pretty wrappings He does not 
often have to explain how the goods 
are used, or cooked, or worn, as the 
case may be. Thanks again to the 
advertising of the manufacturer. 

Against this, of course, is the fact. 
that the retailer gets asked for many 
kinds .oof branded goods which he 
has not commenced to stock, and, if 
he wishes to oblige his customers, 
this necessitates extra. trouble in 
getting in odd lots of goods specially 
on their behalf, but it is generally 
well worth the extra trouble, as 
what one customer desires will of- 
ten be required by others. That 
same customer will generally talk 
of her “find,” and wagging tongues 
of satisfied customers generally 
lead to increased business. 

The retailer is the last link in the 
selling chain, and if that link is 
weak if matters not how strong the 
others may be. Advertising may at- 
tract customers to a certain shop 
for a product, but unless the shop- 
keeper believes in that product him- 
self, and is able to recommend it to 
the customer, the manufacturer's’ 
lime and expense are wasted. This 
is where the missionary work of the 
travelling salesman comes in. By 
building up the friendship of the 
firm’s retail customers, even if he 
cannot persuade them to stock -his 
goods at first, he knows that when 
they are asked for them they will 
know where to come not only for 
the goods, but also for helpful. sug- 
gestions as to how to sell more of 
them. 


Brennan Joins Industrial Yarn Corp. 


Thomas F. Brennan has joined 
the sales organization of the Indus- 
trial Yarn Corporation, 88 Leonard 
street, New York, and will represent 
it in the New England market. Mr. 
Brennan has a wide acquaintance in 
the territory mentioned, having cov- 
ered that section for quite a period 
for the Newnan Cotton Mills. 


“Send me 100 feet of 
14” Spartan double” 


HEN you make a replacement, 

can you be absolutely certain 
the new belt will give the same sure, 
uninterrupted service? 

You can if you use the Standard- 
ized Series. This series is a grouping 
of brands of Graton & Knight Leather 
Belts. Each brand for its own spe- 
cial type of work. Each fitted for 
this work by being made according to 
rigid specifications. Therefore, belts 
of the same Standardized Series brand 
are always interchangeable. _ 

“Spartan” is a Graton & Knight 
Standardized Series belt. Replacing 
a “Spartan” belt simply means order- 
ing another “Spartan.” You get a 
belt which is a replacement in every 
way. A duplicate of the original. 
Weight. Thickness. Flexibility. Ten- 
sile strength. High coefficient of fric- 
tion. In all a counterpart of the old belt 
and ready to repeat its faithful service. 

This holds true of all Standardized 
Series belts. It puts your belting on 
a business basis. It assures you of the 
constant satisfaction that only the 
finest of leather belts can give. 

Write for booklet 101-Q, which 
gives full information about Stand- 
ardized Series belts for textile mills. 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MBG. Co. 


Tanners—Makers of Belts and Other Leather Products 
W orcester, Mass. 


TELLER 
> 

= 


Check this list of 
Graton & Knight prod- 
ucts for informative 
booklets on the subjects 
which interest you. 


Flat Belt 

Round Belt 

Fan Belts 

Lace Leather 

Leather 
Packings 

Leather Straps 

Whole Leathers 

Cements 

Preservatives 


Nothing tahes th plac 
leather 
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the Cotton Industry 


The following. article by Miss 
Isabel Cone, of Greensboro, N. C.. 
appeared in the Manufacturers Ree- 
ord. Miss Cone is now a student at 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 


1) a large measure the Civil War 

was responsible for the growth of 
the cotton mills in the South. Of 
course, as far back as 1790 there 
were mills of a kind, but the indus- 
'ry did not begin in earnest until 
i880. The years from 1790 to 1880 
may be called the “background” of 
the cotton industry. 

From 1790 to 1810 cotton was 
manufactured in the South, but this 
was done mostly by slaves, in the 
homes, and the greater part of the 
material was used for clothes for 
the negroes. In spite of the methods 
of manufacture, it is a fact that im 
1810 the output of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia and Geor- 


gin exceeded that of all the New 
England States 
This condition of affairs was 


brought to an end by a seemingly 
small thing—the cotton gin, invent- 
ed by Eli Whitney. This machine 
as far as the young cotton industry 
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easier than any other industry be- 
cause of the vast number of negro 
slaves, who were best fitted. for 
work in the fields. Also, cotton 
brought an immense price, which 
Was another good reason for neg- 
lecting its manufacture. 


When ail native Southerners 
turned from the mill industry, the 
foreigners—Swiss, Scoteh-Irish and 
Germans—took it up. In their na- 
five lands they had become accus- 
tomed to manufacture, and knew its 
value. They were enterprising peo- 
ple, and resolved to attempt an in- 
dustry which should be successful, 
as all the natural resources were af 
hand. The first mills were built on 
rivers, and water-power only was 
used. When the owner tired of one 
mill, he sold it and moved on to a 
new source of power. The perform- 
ance was repeated at the new place, 
and in this way mills became scat- 
tered over the South. 

As the people became accustomed 
fo mills in their midst, their ancient 
antipathy toward manufacture be- 
gan to die down. This was espe- 
cially true between the years 1840 


in mill methods from 1820 to 1860, 
and, consequently, it was impossible 
to put out an attractive and modern 
supply of cotton goods. 


The years after the Civil War 
were favorable ones for the cotton 
industry in one way but very un- 
favorable in other ways. The polit- 
ical bee which had buzzed so loudly 
among high-class Southern men was 
silenced, and for the first time in 
the history of the South conditions 
were ripe for economic advance. 
This happy condition, which should 
have been so advantageous to the 
mills, was offset by many problems. 
The war had ravished the country; 
paper money was of no value what- 
soever, and poverty was to be seen 
on all sides. In addition to this, 
there was a great scarcity of cotton, 
a fact which was due mainly to the 
war and the unsettled conditions of 
the Reeonstruction period. Staples 
could be obtained only at the very 
highest prices. It was utterly im- 
possible for an infant industry to 
progress under such handicaps. The 
state of affairs gradually improved 
until 1880, which year may really 
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the South 


At that time there were no protests 
about their working, and everything 
went smoothly. Very much of the 
wealth that was lost during the war 
was recovered by a profitable in- 
dustry. 

Perhaps one of the things that 
helped heal the wound made by the 


war was the mills. Northern capi- 
talists and financiers became inter- 
ested in cotton and saw the gereat 


possibilities in encouraging the cot- 
fon mdustry. This mutual interest 
inevitably drew the two sections to- 
gether. The South needed the North 
to take an interest in her, as capital 
and skilled labor were of vital im- 
portance to the success of the mills. 
The slogan, “Bring the mills to the 
cotton” was adopted and was car- 
ried out to an amazing degree. The 
truth of the slogan was admitted by 
all, and it was easily seen that sup- 
ply and demand clasped hands in 
the South. 

One of the greatest aids in pro- 
moting the new industry was the 
Exposition, in 1882. This 
X\ed a double purpose: It helped 
n the eyes of the North to the 


was concerned, was anything but a and 1860. However, the mills directly be said to mark the beginning of rich Welds of investment in the 
blessing. If made cotton raising far~ before the Civil War were not very the rise of the cotton industry. In South, hnd it drew the South 8 apos- 
more profitable than cotton manu-_ profitable. No immigrants could be 1880 a change of feeling occurred. les off the cotton manufacture to- 
facturing, and turned the interests had to work in them, as foreigners Cotton manufacture was hailed as sether. In 1884 the first Raleigh 
of all Southern men to the former, avoided places thickly settled with a heaven--sent boon. It gave wo- ate Fair was held, which helped 
“a most enticing occupation. -Agri-g tegroes. Another reason for this men and children a means of liveli- ‘© a great extent the good work 
culture in the South was very much was that there had been no change hood which they had never before. (Continued on Page 34) 
> 
MILLS: BRANCH OF 


KINGSTON, PA. 
NANTICOKE, PA. 
150,000 SPINDLES 


throw it for you. 
same organization and with the same care as 
material destined for the Duplan looms which 


SILK WORKS 


COMMISSION SILK THROWSTERS 


It will be handled by the 


HOSIERY TRAM WEAVING TWISTS 


Send us your raw silk. We will imspect and 


are famed for quality. Canton Tram, Tussah 
Tram, Hosiery Tram, and Combination Yarns 


our specialties. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 


135 MADISON AVENUE 


DUPLAN SILK CORP., 


HAZLETON, PA. 
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Present Position of Lancashire Cotton 
lrade 


HE American section of the Lan- 

cashire cotton industry continues 
to show a gradual and conservative 
improvement among both spinners 
and weavers, and the demand for 
British cloth overseas has culmi- 
nated in the decision of the spin- 
ners to increase working hours to 
39% per week, effective December 
1. 

Some of the large weavers, having 
sufficient orders for full-time activ- 
ities, state that trade is being re- 
tarded by the scarcity of yarns. In 
the scale of operations, spinners for 
months have only produced yarns 
on order. The yarn market, conse- 
quently, is practically free of stocks, 
particularly of filling yarns, of 
which the renewed autumn demand 
among weavers revealed a market 
scarcity. During the summer the 
strike in the cotton industry in the 
Netherlands caused Dutch weavers 
to turn to England as a source of 
supply—another factor in the de- 
pletion of the market. With the 
Netherlands strike settled, however. 
the demand for English filling yarns 
from that direction has been re- 
duced. 

It is quite evident that the Ameri- 
van section of Lancashire, after a 
long struggle, has assumed a far 
more favorable position. Stocks of 
cloth and yarn are scarce. Some 
markets at present are holding off, 
awaiting more stabilized cloth and 
cotton prices, but, on the whole, 
over sea trade is fair, although far 
from pre-war proportions. Prices 
of American cotton in Liverpool are 
fairly stable and the market has not 
witnessed any violent fluctuations. 
Mill shares on the Oldham exchange 
have gone through a boom period, 
and it is generally accepted that 
share values will maintain approxi- 
mately their present levels. A new 
spinning mill is being built and sev- 
eral new ventures are under con- 
sideration for the erection of new 
mills, or expansions—an improtant 
step forward for Lancashire. Tex- 
tile machinery manufacturers are 
selling more looms and accessories 
to the home trade. The Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce is issuing an 
increasing number of certificates of 
origm to those markets stipulating 
that requirement, especially to some 
of the South American countries; 
India and Egypt are not included. 
The recent political disturbance in 
Egypt only temporarily disturbed 
trade with that important market. 
The improvement, as a whole, does 
not indicate that Lancashire has 
returned to pre-war basis, but there 
is evidence of a better tone through- 
out the markets and the outlook is 
far more favorable. 

Although rather favorable inqui- 
ries are being received from several! 
British primary markets, and a 
fairly large business is being done, 
some foreign buyers are holding off 
until cotton, and more important 
cloth prices, take a more definite 
position. The question of price is 
a ruling factor throughout the 
world’s cotton cloth markets and, 
particularly, in large Far FEastern 


markets, which have a relatively 
low per capita purchasing power. 
Manchester does not anticipate 
“cheap cotton.”’ The Lancashire 
cotton trade is fully apprised of the 
increased production costs of the 
staple in America and does not for 
a moment expect anything like pre- 
far prices. It appears that many 
would welcome 13d or 14d cotton. 
In the last two or three weeks 
India has been the most outstanding 
market in resorting to a “holding- 
off policy”’—considered as tempo- 
rary by Manchester merchants ship- 
ping to Far Eastern markets, wnro 
regard the future outlook of India 
favorably. Stocks of old goods in 
the country, accumulated as a re- 
sult of the boom period in 1920, are 
almost entirely depleted and, with 
its favorable crop productions, India 
should again come to Manchester 
for a large portion of its cloth. A 
fair business is being done with 
China despite the local interna! dis- 
lurbances. Merchants are feeling 
an increasing competition from Ja- 
pan. Trade with Egypt is iarger 
than it has been for several years 
Sales to the Levant are good. De- 
mand from South America is active 
and the reported favorable produc- 
tion of agriculture products augurs 
well for that market as a future 
purchaser. 


In the fine spinning or Egyptian 
section of the Laneashire cotton 
trade, spinners and weavers are 
practically fully occupied. There is 
a favorable outlet for their tine 
cloth production. Prices of the 
Egyptian staple, which have regis- 
tered appreciable advances recently, 
have naturally disturbed the trade. 
With the rise in cottan prices, si‘me 
manufacturers have reduced opera- 
Lions, largely due to their negligence 
lo cover their cloth contracts with 
lower priced cotton. Conflicting re- 
ports regarding the size of the ‘crop 
continue to come from Alexandria 
and trading in Egyptian cotton is 
highly speculative. It is accepted 
that there will be a -shortage of 
Sakillaridis and estimates place ‘he 
entire Egyptian crop at about 7,000,- 
000 cantars. In. general, the Egyp- 
lian section is experiencing a perivd 
of waiting for a more definite sta- 
bility of cotton prices. 


Lancashire Mills Using Egyptian 
Cotton Busy. 


Washington, D. C—Spinners and 
weavers are practically fully occu- 
pied in the fine spinning or Egyptian 
section of the Lancashire cotton 
trade, according to advices to the 
Department of Commerce. There is 
a favorable outlet for their fine 
cloth production. 

Prices of the Egyptian staple, 
which have registered appreciable 
advances recently, have naturally 
disturbed the trade. With the ad- 
vance in cotton prices, some manu- 
facturers have reduced operations, 
largely owing to their negligence to 
cover their cloth contracts with 
lower priced cotton. 
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Mr. Knitter—Do You Realize Your 
Loss From Waster 


How often do your knitting machines stop because of slubs—heavy 
and light spots in the arn? 

Do you know the loss of production from this cause? Do you know 
the amount in dollars and cents—thai is, lost in waste that is thrown 
under the cutter’s table due to cutting out holes through the use of 
imperfe*t yarn? 

Do you realize the difference in production between runniny good 
yarn oak bad yarn? With labor high, even the same percentage of waste 
in manufacturing becomes a heavier charge against your costs. Are you 
taking the best means of meeting this situation? 

The successful men in the production of knitted textiles are those 
who, under the pressure of high prices, make use of the most effective 
methods of avoiding waste in manufacturing operations. 

A Knitter can cut down waste in his plant and increase his production 
by using the best grade of yarn—that is, free as possible from imperfec- 
tions. it a lower grade contains even one more imperfection to the mile 
of 30/1, it means fourteen more imperfections to the pound—fourteen 
thousand more imperfections to the thousand pounds; one thousand 

ounds is a small quantity to the user of yarn. Fourteen more imperfec- 
ions is a severe handicap in the manufacture of any product. 7 

You can positively cut down the waste in production by equipping 
your winder with the Eclipse Yarn Cleaning Device. By ne this 
cleaner, any grade of carded yarn can be made a ninety per cent better 
knitting yarn. You cannot appreciate this fact until after you have used 
tne Eclipse Yarn Cleaner. 

If you knit direct from cones, take this vital matter up with your 
“Spinner”—he can deliver you a better yarn. 

Ask usa to send you full information—or better still—we will send our 
representative to give you an actual demonstration upon your requesi. 

en you write, please mention the type of winder or spooler you ux 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
| Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


~stomatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 


~~ 4 
| 
j 
| 
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Carding and Spinning 


By George M. Ivey 
Copy Revised for Third Edition. 


(Continued from last week) 
Twist.—The rule for twist of ply yarn generally used in England is the 


Sight Contact 


Production and Twist Tables for Twisted Yarn 


Two-Ply 

o = » Square Root x 4 Square Root x 5 Square Root x 6 

Sa 

=2 
6 693 138 3.98 110 318 267 
7 4750 7.48 135 3.34 9.35 
| | 9 5200 212 849 130 250 10614 104 201 12.73 87 1,67 
mare 10 5300 223 894 126 248 11.48 101 1.75 1342 84 1.46 
11 5500 234 938 124 196 11.73 99 157 14.07 83 1.30 
permits screwing the os, ink and washers up tight 12 5550 244 9 80 119 174 {2.95 OF 1 38 {4.70 79 145 
on the ferrules. It insures perfect contact and 254 1020 if7 i387 166 
| infallible performance. 14 264 1058 1145 143 1323 92 144 1587 77 
15 9900 2.73 1095 114 1.34 13.60 91 1.06 -1643 76 88 
The link cannot. twist, as it is inserted through 146 6000 282 1431 113 4122 1444 90 98 1697 7% £381 
slots in Ghat b 17 6000 291 1166 109 1412 41458 97 74 
i8 6050 3.00 1206 107 103 15.00 86 82 1800 71 69 
of dowels. 19 6100 3.08 1233 105 96 15.41 84 77 1849 70 64 


9 
* . 22 46300 331 1327 104 80 1658 81 64 19.90 67 54 
) 2 6500 346 1386 0 738 #732 80 58 2078 66 AQ 
26 6650 360 1442 98 66 1803 #78 2163 65 
| L 28 6800 3.74 1497 96 60 18.71 77 AS 2245 64 AO 
= = 30 6900 3.87 15.49 94 55 1937 75 Ah 2324 64 37 
32 7000 4.06 


RENEWABLE FUSES 


| | 50 7500 5.00 20.00. 79 28 25.00 64 22 3000 53 19 
_ contain more metal in the caps and ferrules than other S = ; 

_ makes. Heating of metal parts and charring of tube is 60 1900 5.47 21.90 73 we 27.39 08 AT _ 32.86 8 15 
| thus reduced to a minimum. NOTE.—The above table is for 1%-inch roller. 1%-inch should make 


¥ per cent more turns. 
Moreover, the “Union” Link blows without flash or 


| ees Production and Twist Tables for Twisted Yarn 
_ violence, further reducing the liability of damage to Three-Ply 
| tubing when fuse blows. i 3 i Square Root x 4 Square Root x 5 Square Root x 6 
| Every part is designed to give these fuses extra long as $a 
| life—to make them live up to our claim that == =P , 
ependable Fuse 6 4000 141 566.150 648 14.07 120 5418 849 100 4.33 
| ii ° 7 4300 152 6.14 149 5.54 7.64 119 4.43 917 9 3.69 
| 7 nion” | Renewable and Non-Re- 8 4550 1.63 653 148 4.80 8.16 118 3.383 980 98 £3.20 
_ newable Fuses are sold by leading 9 4800 861.73 6.92 147 423 866 117 338 1039 98 2.82 
| jobbers and dealers. 


10 5000 7.30 {145 . 3.77 9.13 1146 3.02 1095 97 $2.51 
11 2200» 7.66 144 3.39 9.57 2.71 11.49 96- 2.26 
12 2.00 8.00 142 3.07 10.00 113 2.46 i200 246 
13 9906 2.08 8.33 140 2.80 10.41 i249 93 1.87 
14 5600 2.16 8.64 iZi 62 10.80 110 2.03 i296 92 1.69 
15 9700 223 8.94 2.36 11.18 109 1.89 91 1.57 
16 5850 23=—s_ 2.30 9.24 134 2.18 11.55 107 1.74 i3.86 90 1.45 
{7 9850 862.38 9.52 130 1.99 114.90 104 1.59 1428 87 1.33 
is 2990 862.44 9.80 129 1.86 12.25 103 1.49 14.70 86 1.24 
1? 6000 251 10.07 126 1.72 12.58 101 1.38 15.10 83 1.15 
20 6000 258 £10.33 123 1.60 12.91 99 128 15.49 8&2 1.07 
0000 270 10839 i120 9 142 1623 78 93 
24 6000 282 11.31 113 1.22 14.14 90 98 1697 # £75 91 
26 6100 294 11.76 110 1.09 14.72 8&8 87 17.66 ~- 73 73 
28 6250 3.05 12.22 108 1.01 15.28 87 81 18.33 72 67 
30 6400 3.16 12.65 107 94 15.81 86 75 18.97 71 63 
32 6500 3.26 13.06 86 16.33 84 69 19.60 70 D7 
34 6500 3.36 1347 4102 79 16.83 82 63 2020 68 53 
36 6500 3.46 13.86 99 be 80 58 20.78 66 A9 
38 6500 355 14.24 97 67 17.80 77 > A5 
40 6500 3.65 £14.61 94 62 18.26 75 50 21.94 63 Al 
50 7000 408 16.33 914 AT 20.41 73 38 2449 61 31 
60 7000 4.47 17.89 83 37 222.36 66 40 20 
NOTE.—The above table is for 1%-inch roller. 


Interesting Catalog sent on request. 


CHICAGO FUSE MFG. Co. 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFR 


ee = same as for warp on the spinning frame, viz., 3.75 times the square root of 
Ss ‘ie af! the number. By the number we mean the number after it is twisted, 00's 
wf {\\\ ead twisted 2-ply will make 25, the square root of 25 is 5, and 5 times 3.75 is H 
SSUTC 18.75. Yarn twisted by this standard will not kink but look round and even. | 
Pp toe in America, more twist is usually put in, there being three so-called stand- 
Fis a... ards. These are 4, 5 and 6 times the square root of the number of the yarn 
ron LE ae after it is twisted. For convenience of reference, we give on the following 
_ ee mp pages the production, twist and speed for all ordinary conditions. 


| 
4 
16.49 if) A. 6? i? 7 2a 74 
16 TOO D4 24 94 70 25.46 Os 29 
7000 17.44 21.79 68 7 26.15 
ik 
“Es 
RENE 
ELECTRICAL PROTECTING MATERIALS : 
AND CONDUIT FITTINGS | 
™ 
if 2° 
MMP. STO. yol 
A No 22 , 
FUSE 
4 
a | 
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Front Roll 1% in. Dia. 


1180.75 
1093.76 
1009.63 


Rule to find Change Gear: 


Front Roll 1% in. Dia. 


Front Roll 1% in. Dia. 
1033.87 


Front Roll 1% in. Dia. 


Band Drive 
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Twist Gearing Constants for Whitin Twisting Frame 
7-inch Cylinder. 


EB 38 

AY 

% in. 7.25 
15-16 “ 6.62 

{ 6.26 
141-146 “ 5.86 
5.43 
15-146 “ 4.80 
1S 3.80 
1% 3.70 
2 “ 3.41 
2% 2.66 
% in. 7.25 
15-16 “ 6.62 

6.24 
141-146 “ 5.86 
1% 5.43 
15-16 “ 4.80 
15% 3.80 
1% 3.70 
2 3.44 
2% 2.66 

o>, 

% in. 8.28 
15-16 “ 7.67 
{ “ 7.08 
14-46 “ 6.80 
1% 6.22 
15-16 “ 5.48 
1% 4.37 
1% 4.12 
2 “ 3.88 
2% 3.03 
% in. 8.28 
15-16 “ 7.67 
7.08 
4-46 6.80 
1% 6.22 
* 5.48 
156 4.37 
1% 4.42 
2 " 3.88 
2% 3.03 


944.03 
889.84 
835.65 
774.33 
684.49 
541.89 
527.63 
486.27 
379.32 


Twist Gearing Con 


20 T 
tud 120 T 


Cyl. 
S 


Cons’t 


969.70 
886.99 
781.46 
623.17 
087.52 
093.30 
432.09 


20 T 


* Stud 100 T 


Q 
Cyl 


861.56 
786.69 
760.91 
696.37 
645.28 

70.41 
451.57 
439.69 
405.23 
316.10 


20 T 
Stud 100 T 


Cyl. 


Cons't 


983.95 
911.47 
841.35 
808.08 
739.16 
651.22 
519.31 
489.60 
461.08 
360.07 


20 T 
ad 90T 


UM 
Cons't 
815.35 
744.50 
701.77 
659.03 
610.67 
939.82 
427 36 
416.11 
383.50 


299.15 


775.09 
707.73 
667.11 
626.48 
080.52 
213.16 
406.25 
395.56 
364.56 
284.37 


Cyl. 20T 


2 Stud 90 T 


931.19 
862.59 
796.23 
764.74 
699.51 
616.29 
491.46 
463.34 
436.35 
340.76 


885.20 
819.99 
756.94 
726.98 
664.97 
585.86 
467.19 
440.46 
414.81 
323.93 


Front Roll Gear 108 T. 


Front Roll Gear 112 T. 


689.24 
629.35 
993.23 
597.10 
016.22 
456.33 
361.85 
351.75 
324.18 
252.88 


Front Roll Gear 108 T. 


20 T 
80 T 


Stud 


Cyl. 


Const 


Front Roll Gear 112 T. 


787.17 
729.17 
673.08 
646.46 
991.33 
920.97 
416.04 
391.68 
368.87 
288.06 


Cons't 
724.76 
661.78 
623.79 
585.03 
042.82 
479.84 
379.87 
369.88 
340.89 
260.91 


689.24 
629.35 
993.23 
997.10 
216.22 
456.33 
361.85 
391.75 
324.18 
252.88 


22 
Stud && T 


Cyl. 


Cons't 
827.72 
766.74 
707.77 
679.77 
621.79 
547.82 
436.85 
411.86 
387.87 
302.89 


787.17 
729.17 
673.08 
646.46 
991.33 
920.97 
416.04 
391.68 
368.87 
288.06 


372.44 
340.08 
320.56 
301.04 
278.95 
246.58 
195.24 
190.08 
175.17 
136.65 


354.05 
323.28 
304.73 
286.17 
265.17 
234.40 
185.51 
180.69 
166.52 
129.90 


stants for Whitin Twisting Frames 
8-inch Cylinder. 


74 T 


36 T 


l 


. 


y 


Cons’t 


425.35 


394.02 


363.71 
349.33 
319.53 
281.52 
224.49 
211.65 
199.32 
155.65 


404.35 
374.56 
345.71 
332.08 
303.75 
267.61 
213.41 
201.20 
189.48 
147.98 


155.95 
146.45 
135.70 
119.96 
94.96 
92.47 
85.22 
66.48 


172.24 


157.27 


148.24 
139.22 
129.00 
114.03 
90.28 
87.90 
81.10 
63.19 


Divide Constant by Twist per inch required. 
(Continued on Page 28) 


“BRETON” 


**The goods have a finer face”’ 


BORNE, SCRYMSER Co. 


Established 1874 | 
I7 Battery Place, NEW YORK | 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
WoRKS: BAYWAY, ELIZABETH, N. J. 


For a Happy and Prosperous 
New Year 


Proclaim These Resolutions: 


That the Spinning Room work 
shall be more than ever efficient. 


That the wound packages shall 
be better and handsomer than 
ever. 


That to assure these advantages 


Sonoco “Yarn Saver’ Cones 
shall be continuously used. 


Sonoco Products Co., Mfr., Hartsville, S. C. 
Cones, Parallel Tubes and Cloth-Winding Cores 


Eastern Office: 410 Olympia Building, New Bedford, Mass. 
Canada: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 


| 
4 Cons't Cons’ t Cons t Cons t | 
181.19 | 
Cotton 
411 1 4S) MINEROL 
Piece Goods 
191.68 
169.94 
136.95 
| LOY.21 | 
96.96 | a | 
| 
106.74 
182.29 q 
168.20 | | 
{61.55 
147.77 | | 
} 
130.49 
103.82 
92.18 
‘ | 
11.99 ( 
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What the Worlds Gotton Goods Markets Are Doing 


Philippine Islands. 


lt is expected that the Philippine 
textile trade will experience a better 
year in 1925 than in 1924. Probably 
no import trade in these islands is 
more sensitive to the economic con- 
dition of the natives than piece 
goods, and their should in- 
crease, inasmuch as the outlook for 
all crops appears, satisfactory. With 
the exception of organdies, there 
are no serious overstocks at the 
present time. The textile market 
favorably affected by the rice har- 
vest, was more active in November 
than in the previous month but the 
improvement was less marked than 
had been hoped for. The best de- 
mand is still for fancies, although 
it is expected that during the last 
half of December the market will 
be slow on account of taking inven- 
tories. Stocks of grey sheeting are 
sufficient for the demand. Small in- 
terest is being shown in indents on 
account of the dry season at hand. 
The position of American light 
weight grey sheetings continues un- 
changed, with five-yard, 36-inch 
selling at 850 to 950 
$4.25 to $4.75) per 40-yard piece. 
Three-yard, 36-inch, 48x48 are still 
selling from importers’ stock at 12 
pesos ($6) per 40-yard piece. The 
importation of Japanese greys de- 
clined slightly but is still an im- 
portant factor. Stocks of bleached 
sheetings are fair. Owing to the 
arrival of July and August indents. 


sales 


goods pesos 


the demand from stock is only mod- 
erate. Future orders are light and 
will probably continue so through 
January. The price of 36-inch, 68x 
72, 4%-yard bleached sheeting from 
importers’ ‘stocks has shown a slight 
decline from last month, and now 
ranges from 10 to 10.50 pesos ($5 to 
$5.25) per 36-yard piece. 

The market for grey drills shows 
little change. The demand for 
bleached drills is fair. In English 
goods, the stocks are reather heavy, 


but in American brands they are 
light. Colored drill stocks are 
heavy. Movements in this line are 


helped some by late rains but no 
important activity either from 
stocks or indents is expected until 
the latter part of February and 
March. The heavy July and August 
indents of prints are now beginning 
to arrive and stocks, although only 


fair, should soon be ample. There 
may, therefore, be little indenting 
for several months. Buying from 


stock is fair, although cheaper fan- 
cies are getting most of the Christ- 
mas trade. Narrow widths are sell- 
ing from stock at approximately 
15% centavos ($0.07%) for percales, 
and chambrays are priced at from 
27 to 28 centavos ($0.135 to $0.14). 
The continuance of rain into No- 
vember has made possible small 
sales. There will probably be no 
important indenting until April. The 
khaki market is quiet with stocks 
of English wigans heavy and prices 


still low at about 69 centavos 
$0.345). The demand for lighter 
weight denims continues small and 
stocks are fairly light. In the 
heavier weights the stocks are am- 
ple for the relatively small demand. 
Dealers are indenting little in or- 
gandies and the demand from stock 
for both Swiss and American brands 
is somewhat better owing to the 
holiday trade. Stocks of Swiss goods, 


however, are still large. Sales of 
voiles have also been helped by 


Christmas buying, stocks of low- 
priced goods being light and of 
high-priced voiles heavy. Cable 


from Assistant Trade Commissioner 
Edwin B. George, Manila, December 
20). 


India. 


The demand in the Indian textile 
market continues weak in spite of a 
further decline of one anna (anna 
equals $0.022 at current exchange) 
per pound in price, and the mills 
are obliged to sell in small lots only. 
Mill -stoecks are slightly reduced. 
Clearances and demand for English 
goods and Japanese greys are im- 
proving slightly. Upcountry stocks 
are light, but at prevailing prices, 
confidence in the market is lacking. 
—Cable from Trade Commissioner 
C. B. Spofford, Bombay, December 
20. 


Australia. 
Cotton and linen piece goods were 
imported in Australia to the value 


of £881.900 during October. — Cable 


from Trade Commissioner E. G. 

Babbitt, Melbourne, December 20. 
China. 

Cotton piece goods markets in 

Canton and Hongkong show im- 


provement. Prices in the Shanghai 
market are good and sales amount- 
ed to 129,000 pieces during the pe- 
riod, November 13 to December 4. 
Tientsin and Hankow dealers are 
active and are doing considerable 
speculative buying. The indent busi- 
ness, however, is slow and clear- 
ances are restrained by the attitude 
of native banks.—Cable from Com- 
mercial Attache Julean Arnold, Pe- 
king, December 18. 


Egypt. 


Samples of some of the most pop- 
ular varieties of dyed and printed 
cotton goods sold on the. Egyptian 
market have been received from 
Trade Commissioner Richard A. 
May, Alexandria. These samples 
together with description, prices, 
and estimated annual sale of a first 
class agent, will be made available 
upon application to the Textile Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington. 

Czecho-Slovakia. 

Satisfactory operating conditions 
in the leading branches of the 
Czecho-Slovak textile industry con- 
tinued in the last half of November, 
with the principal spinning and 
weaving mills in both cotton and 


J. S. Roberts, President 
QUALITY 


ESTABLISHED 1919 


PROMPT SHIPMENTS 


The New Home of “Columbus Tape” 


C. M. Young, Treasurer 


ity 


| 
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A Modern Tape Mill. 


SPINNING TAPE 


GEORGIA WEBBING AND TAPE COMPANY, 


The First Built in the South. 


SPOOLER TAPE 


Sold by Supply Houses and Direct 


TWISTER TAPE 


COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


APE CO. 
WEBBING 
~ 
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wool branches operating from 75 
per cent to normal capacity. The 
export demand for both wool and 
cotton yarns is reported good and 
shipments of finished goods are also 
in considerable volume. The small 
silk industry continues fully occu- 
pied and the linen mills likewise are 
operating on a practically normal 
basis, according to report, although 
there are some fears that the high 
prices of flax with anticipated dif- 
ficulties in the obtaining of suffi- 
cient quantities of raw material, 
may eventually disturb the trade 
and force a reduction of operations. 
—Commercial Attache H. Lawrence 
Groves, Prague, November 29. 


Jenkins Gives Christmas 
Dinner 


NE of the features of Christmas 

at Rockingham, N. C., is always 
the dinner given by J. W. Jenkins, 
superintendent of the Hannah Pick- 
e(t Mills, to his overseers and also a 
large circle of friends. 

Being the fortunate possessor of 
an invitation, we left Charlotte 
about 2 p. m., December 23rd. ac- 
companied by Lee Folger, of C. C. 
Coddington, Inc., and at Monroe, 
N. C., picked up John Sykes, a 
prominent attorney, who: also had 
an invitation, and we reached the 
Jenkins home in Rockingham short- 
ly after dark. 

Mr. Jenkins met us on the porch 
and extended a warm welcome, 
which we soon found also included 
forty-seven others, for his guests 
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numbered exactly fifty. In addi- 
tion to his overseers he had invited 


his ‘Buick organization and a large 
number of friends. 
Mrs. Jenkins. her daughter and 


her daughter-in-law presided over 
the tables which were loaded with 
Christmas food. Not only is Mrs 
Jenkins a wonderful cook but she 
managed with rare skill the feeding 
of fifty men, most of whom, like 
ourselves, gave the appearance of 
not having had anything to eat for 
a week. Her food tempted every- 
body to overeat. 

We sat next to Mr. W. B. Cole, 
treasurer of the Hannah Pickett 
Mills, and after the dinner he show- 
ed us over the mill. 

Recent additions to the Hannah 
Pickett have brought it up to 82,000 
spindles, which is quite a distance 
from their original 10,000, and they 
have now one of the most modern 
and best equipped mills in the 
South. 

The most recent move was to 
build a large weave room and to 
fill all of the carding and spinning 
space with machinery. 

The weave room was designed by 
W. B. Cole and J. W. Jenkins, and 
we will have to take off our hat to 
them, for it is one of the best ar- 
ranged and prettiest we have ever 
seen. It looks like a real weave 
room. 

On entering and leaving the mill 
we passed through gates in a Page 
Woven Fire Fence, which stretches 
around the entire mill. 

Those of the Hannah Pickett Mill 
organization who were the guests 


of Mr. Jenkins were as follows: 
W. B. Cole, treasurer and genera! 
manager, Hannah Pickett Mills. 
M. B. Leath, secretary and manager 
store. 

R. A. Webb, assistant manager store. 

H. F. Long, bookkeeper. 

Miss Edith McLeod, assistant secre- 
tary. 

A. M. Cobb, shipping clerk. 

J. T. Brady, master mechanic. 

J. H. Smith, assistant master 
chanic. 

Ben T. Lineberger, electrician. 

J. A. Parker, general overseer card- 
ing. 

W. L. Thompson, 
carding. 

N. H. Arnett, assistant No. 2 carding. 

J. A. Patterson, general overseer 
spinning, spooling and warping™ 

Isaac Hite, assistant No. 1 spinning. 

J. L. Sarvis, assistant No. 2 spinning. 

W. R. Reeves, assistant spooling and 
warping. 

W. R. Phillips, 
drawing-in. 
F. D. Short, assistant foreman slash- 

ing. 
N. B. Cockman, general overseer 
weaving, slashing and drawing-in. 
J. P. Gaddy, assistant overseer weav- 


assistant No. 1 


assistant foreman 


ing. 

Joe Howell, assistant overseer weav- 
ing. 

J. W. M. Jenkins, overseer cloth 
room. 
Those from the Jenkins Buick 


Company, of Rockingham and Ham- 
lel were: 

Willie Trott, manager. 

J. Lloyd Jenkins, manager. 
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Fred Morgan, shop foreman. 

M. L. Hancock, shop foreman. 

Luth Smith, mechanic. 

Henry Holliday, mechanic. 

W. C. Steele, salesman. 

Grover Baxley, salesman. 
Other guests were: 

David Clark, editor Southern 
tile Bulletin. 

Lee A. Folger, C. C. 


Tex- 


Coddington, Inc. 


John C. Sykes, attorney, Monroe, 
N. C. 

Clayton Brazington, Wadesboro, 
N. C. 

Mrs: Clayton Brazington, Wades- 


boro, N. C. 

Mrs. J. Lloyd Jenkins, Rockingham, 
N. 

R. L. MeKinzie, Rockingham, N. C. 

Mrs. R. L. MecKinzie, Rockingham, N. 
C., principal Bohannan School. 


J. W. MeKinzie, secretary Steele's 
Mills. | 
S. L. MeCracken, superintendent 


Steele's Mills. 

J. W. Porter, president and treas- 
urer Steele's’ Mills. 

Roy Rhillips, assistant cashier Far- 
mers Bank & Trust Co., Rockitig- 
ham, N. 

L. Covington, 
Bank & Trust 
N. C. 

M. H. Fowlkes, vice-president fF ar- 
mers Bank & Trust Co., Rocking- 
ham, N. 

J. N. Hasty, Rockingham, N. C. 

Fred W. Byrum, Rockingham, N. Ul. 

Cc. C. Shores, Rockingham, N. C. 

G. W. Coggins, Rockingham, N. UC. 

J. H. Braswell, Hamlet, N. C. 

H. L. Barrett, Hamlet. 


cashier Farmers 
Co.. Rockingham, 


R. L. Lewis, President 


Reduce Your Weaving Expense 


By using supply parts made up to the 
same standard as the looms themselves 


In these times of small mill profits, maximum 
efficiency in every department is imperative, but 
that is impossible in the weave room if production 
is being hampered and time lost on account of 
unreliable and unsatisfactory loom parts. 


This company realizes the importance of good 


supplies and is manufacturing reeds and harness 


good enougn for ANY loom. 


Latest improved machinery operated by men 
of long experience, the use of only the highest 
grade materials, and personal inspection of every 
order before it leaves this plant, insures satisfac- 


tion to the user. 


Give Us a Trial Order, No Matter How Small 


High Point Loom-Reed & Harness Co. 


“Reeds and Harness for Every Fabric” — 
High Point, N. C. 


J. L. Heatherly, Vice-President 


J. Lyman Redding, Sec. and Treas. 


its 
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( oncerning ** A Remarkable (hange’ 


Your very interesting editorial, 
“A Remarkable Change,” which ap- 
peared in a late number of the Bul- 
letin, is food for thought on the 
subject of changing men. 

One reason there afe fewer 
changes is that good men receive 
better wages for their work, and 
the management of most mills thal 
were continually changing men are 
learning what to consider as the du- 
ties of men looking’‘after their mills 
Also. that such changing is detri- 
mental to the financial and syste- 
matic operation of their plants. 
They feel that they can pay as good 
a salary for a man that suits them 
and knows his job as the other fel- 
low. Very many changes are elim- 
inated because mills are more con- 
siderate for operatives. They are 
furnished better homes, given great- 
er educational advantages. I con- 
sider such things one of the greatest 
value to any cotton mill. 

I think the “booze fighters” have 
about played out when it comes to 
holding any responsible position 
about the cotton mills. I would like 
for the reader to run his mind over 
the mills in the Southern States, and 
I feel sure you will agree with me 
that the mill doing the least chang- 
ing is the most successful, and the 
stock in those mills is, In many in- 
stances, worth nearly double that of 
the mills where they are continually 
changing managers, superintendents 
and operatives. We know that it is 


often necessary to get competent 
men from other mills to get started 
on some qualities and specialties of 
goods or yarns. I have made many 
changes from one mill to another, 
generally for what I considered bet- 
ter pay and living conditions, and 
consider my experience very valua- 
ble and feel able to get as good re- 
sults in a room or mill as it is pos- 
sible to get by any one. 

I often came in contact with men 
without reason and sometimes a few 
harsh words caused me to say to 
h— with you and your mill, and I 
wus looking for another job and the 
man I was leaving looking for an- 
other superintendent or overseer. 


Again, if there is any chance of 
promotion for the aspiring young 
man, it is best to live where you are 
well known. When changing we 
run the risk of coming in contact 
with men that cannot be satisfied. 


Now, when any man contemplates 
changing to another mill, it is best 
to think the matter over seriously 
and for many reasons. The world 
is full of accomplished and ignorant 
crities and the man who changes 
will be investigated until the com- 
munity knows its citizen for good or 
bad. 


If he goes to church regularly and 
is religiously inclined, some will 
term him a “hypocrit.” If he does 
not go, others call him a “sinner.” 

If he is fond of practical jokes 


and can tell a few new ones, he is 
called a liar. 

If he tries to be sociable, he is too 
fond of ladies, and if he is not so- 
ciable, another class accuse him of 
having the “big head” and try to 
prove it by his actions. I say this 
heeause the fault finders are before 
and behind those who are contin- 
ually changing. 

Sometimes one will leave a nicely 
equipped mill with modern environ- 
ments to find himself in one with 
machinery twenty years behind the 
times and all run down. The men 
taking such a position with what 
looks to be a nice salary are often 
expected to get results equal to the 
finest and most modern mills in the 
ceuntry without making any im- 
provements. 

One of the most important factors 
is that of suiting cotton to the yarn 
heing made, as it will keep the work 
running good. One will never see 
the spinning or weaving run bad 
where the superintendent and card- 
er know cotton and are permitted 
to class it to the numbers of yarns 
and goods being made. 

Overseer. 


Cotten Cloth Exports Continue to 
Gain. 


Washington, D. C—Exports of 
cotton cloths in November register- 
ed another substantial advance as 
compared with the same month last 
year, according to figures prepared 
by the Department of Commerce. 
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The total quantity sent forward was 
46,916,816 square yards valued at 
$6,953,548, compared with 37,159,413 
square yards valued at $6,154,281 in 
November, 1923. 

Total exports of cotton manufac- 
tures last month were valued at 
$11,514,645, compared with $10,830,- 
829 in the corresponding month last 
year. Exports of raw cotton, in- 
cluding linters, last month were 1,- 
306,550 bales valued at $165,220,216, 
which compares with 767,289 bales 
valued at $126,154,002 in November, 
1923. 

All elasses of cotton cloths ex- 
ceptling printed shared in the in- 
creased exports last month Cotton 
duck exports were 687,678 square 
yards, compared with 676,723 in No- 
vember, 1923. Unbleached cotton 
cloth exports totalled 13,463,734 
square yards, compared to 8,744,237; 
bleached, 8,330,134, compared to 6,- 
412.543; printed, 8,082,781, compared 
to 8,390,667; piece dyed, 7,739,050, 
compared to 6,649,663; yarn dyed, 8,- 
613,439, compared to 6,285,580. 


Sykes Elected President of Clemson. 


Dr. E. W. Sykes, president of Co- 
ker College for Women at Hartsville, 
S. C. has been elected president of 
Clemson College by the board of 
trustees. 

Dr. Sykes will succeed the late 
Walter M. Riggs, who died in Wash- 
ington after a brief illness several 
months ago. Since Dr. Rigeg’s death, 


Prof. 8. B. Earle, of the college fac- 


ulty, has been acting president. 
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COTTON MACHINERY 


Pawtucket, R. 


Southern Office: 814-816 Atlan ta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


OUR LATEST MODEL IMPROVED 


Revolving Flat Card 


Contains many valuable improvements, 
including the Rigid Bend, mathematically 
correct at all stages of wear of the wire. 
Patented Flat Stripping Motion, Adjust- 
able Cylinder Pedestals, and many other 
features worthy of your investigation. 


Send for Special Bulletin with List of 


Users 
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Charlotte Important Cotton Center 


By J. H. Cutter, in Charlotte Observer. 


We have been asked to write an article setting forth the advantages 
and salient features of Charlotte as a cotton center, which we are pleased 
to do. 


To many the merits of Charlotte's claim as a cotton storage and dis- 
tributing center are generally recognized and well founded. and to this 
class of citizens there is little to be said which would broaden their scope 
or knowledge of a situation present and potential. However, as a contribu- 
tion in the way of information to our more recent residents and those 
embraced in our outlying territory—which is steadily assuming broader 
area—whom we are eager to serve, we shall endeavor to present some 
facts dealing with a fertile field, which we trust will prove not uninterest- 
ing. 


In considering the matter of distribution of prime importance is our 
geographical location. Charlotte lies in the center of the extreme South- 
east as a cotton production section—with Dallas, Texas, the largest market, 
and New Bedford, Mass., in the East being one of the important manufac- 
turing centers. Moreover, we find that we lie about center between Green- 
ville, 5. C., on the south, Danville, Va , on the north, and Asheville, N. C.. 
on the west, which three points represent about the same distance from 
Charlotte. Within this radius most of the cotton mills of the Southeast 
are located. For export service we lie midway between Savannah dn the 
south and Norfolk on the north. We enjoy excellent railroad facilitias and 
schedules—many trains radiating from Hide to all directions: by direct 
route insuring promptness in freight clearance and delivery. There\is a 
marked tendency by reason of better railroad facilities, more modern ware- 


house systems, and the many advantages that such warehouses have over 


the smaller towns to carry stocks for distribution in the main centers: in 
which Charlotte enjoys a position distinct as contrasted with the other 
cotton market points of the two Carolinas and Georgia. 


In order that those not fully conversant with the excellent transient, 
or commonly spoken of as re-shipping privileges, obtaining through Char- 
lotte, may better understand we have resent below seme information bear- 
ing on these matters by way of illustration. 


Landed 
Landed Landed Shipside New England 

Charlotte Danville Norfolk - Points 

Dallas, “Tex. 1.39 ewt. 1.45 cwt. 1.48% 1 57 ewt. 
birmingham, Ala. 65%c Tic O8 ¢ 1.15 cwt. 
Chester, S. C. y® 60c 77 1.03 ewt. 
Gaffney, S. C. bic 80 1.06 cwt. 
Kennettsville, S C. 56 62¢ 1.21 cwt. 


Differential to Asheville, Greensboro, Burlington, Lumberton, Fayette- 
ville, Rockingham and Durham through Charlotte practically same as to 
Danville, Va. 

Cotton originating in States of Georgia, Alabama, Tennessée, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas can be warehoused in 
Charlotte and back hauled to intermediate points as far as Greenville, 8. C., 
on the Columbia Division, at back haul charges ranging from 3% to 7 cents 
per cwt. pounds. 


Landed Landed Landed Shipside 


Charlotte Asheville Kings Mt..N.C. Savannah 
Dunn, N. C. 58 ccwt. 74 ccwt. 7 ccwt. 
Clayton, N. C. 59 ¢ 74 c i6e cwt. 
Vayetteville, N. C. 56%ec 72%e 


Cotton originating on Southern Railway north and east of Charlotte 
may be warehoused in Charlotte and reshipped to certain mill points in 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, including Savannah, Ga. The purpose 
is to show that in practically all cases in concentrating cotton through 
Charlotte the through rates from origin are protected. 

Cotton stored at such concentrating points as Charlotte is favored with 
a broader and less restricted demand by reason of the accessibility of 


\. supplies, modern warehouse storage facilities, lower interest, rate in financ- 


ing one’s business, since the receipts offered constituting: collateral for 
iMans are readily accepted by Southern and Northern banks. It is perhaps 
trite to a large extent that regardless of strict formulas and regulations 
no bitsiness is safer than the measure of confidence its officers justify, yet 
the warShouges in Charlotte have taken the initiative in recent years in 
putting imo effect such a plan of operation as meets the most rigid re- 
auirements-eaf our banking laws, viz., operation under the Federal Ware- 


shousing Act, Which insures Federal supervision. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 
E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


Cylinder and 
Doffer Fillets 
Napper Clothing 


Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 


121 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. 


Stripper and 
Burnisher Fillets 
Emery Fillets 
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Another Year 


S we grow older the days some- 
times seem to linger but the 
years never. 

Like a swimmer plunging into a 
pool we splash around for a tew 
strokes and unexpectedly find our- 
selves up against the other bank 
the end of the year. 

We “hop off” as it were with op- 
timism or with at least a fervent 
hope and as we struggle through the 
months the hope often unrealized 
stands always as a star above and 
hefore us 

During each year we make. mis- 
takes and attimes our best judgment 
proves bad and because of those 
mistakes and errors in judgment we 
have always a disinclination to look 
back upon the year that is past and 
prefer to turn our face towards the 
rising sun of the one that is to 
come. 

A cotton manufacturer who, after 
a long and successful career, has 
reached a ripe age, said to us re 
cently: “I have now come to realize 
that cotton mills will be running 
long after I am dead and that I 
have sacrifiecd too much for them. 
I am going to stop letting my mills 
worry me.” 

There is a lot of truth in what he 
said and many manufacturers would 
be better off if they would adopt 
ihe same motto. 


Those who have worried through- 
out every month of 1924 have by 
their worry reduced the too few 
remaining years of their lives and 
have gained nothing by their worry. 

A mill man may put on one side 
of his ledger the cost of new spin- 
ning or new cards or more looms 
and on the other side of the ledger 
put the increased profits to be ob- 
tained as the result of the. expendi- 
tures but should he write in his 
ledger the cost in. unhappiness, 
health and shortened life as a result 
of worry there are no profits to be 


written upon the other side to jus- 
lify such expenditures. 

Over a period of ten years a cot- 
ton mill if reasonably well managed 
will pay as good or better a return 
than most investments but those 
who have studied the records of the 
past know that cotton manufactur- 
ing seldom yields a regular and 
even return. 

There are bad years and often 
many of them and then when our 
optimism is at its lowest ebb every- 
body in the world seems to want 
cotton goods and we have one or 
two years that: make up for all the 
lean years and leave us something 
extra, 

Ofttimes the good years come 
upon mills when they have allowed 
their equipment and organization to 
reach its lowest point of efficiency 
and the prosperity period passes be- 
fore such mills can take advantage 
of same but in every walk of life 
there are bad managers. 

We would not discourage ambi- 
lion or serious application to busi- 
ness but there are those who go far 
beyonds the demands, of business 
and duty, and make their business 
their religion. 


Such men should go to excava- 
tions in Peru and Central Asia and 
watch the removal of wonderful 
fabrics made hundreds of thousands 
or maybe a million years ago and 
realize that textiles are not the in- 
vention of the present day and thal 
cotton goods and other textiles will 
be made a million years from now 
if the world shall last that long. 

There be those who strive for 
work well done and in it get their 
joy and there be those who see only 
the gold they hope to get and to 
them the loss of their gold is the 
loss of happiness. 

To each of our readers we extend 
our best wishes for 1925 and hope 
that the year will produce for them 
a full measure of happiness. 

May the year seem to linger if if 
proves to be one of happiness. 


Clear the Ring 


N next Monday and Tuesday many 

Legislatures meet and during the 
following two weeks there will be 
others which will bring the total 
number in session up to 38. 

With 38 Legislatures in session 
and all of them considering the 
proposed Federal Child ~ Labor 
Amendment, the fight is going to be 
fast and furious and will be worse 
than trying to watch a three-ring 
circus. 

Advocating the amendment will be 
the labor unions who see in it a 
chance to reduce the number of 
workers and thereby advance wages 
and the Bureaucrats. Apparently 
the League of Women Voters its also 
for the amendment but they are 
only a sereen behind which the Bu- 
reaucrats work. The prospect of a 
million dollar bureau with thou- 
sands of Federal jobs has brought 
into the fight every professional 
“uplifter,” parasite and pap-sucker 
and they have enlisted the support 
of similar parasites who get their 
living as “secretaries” of the various 
branches of the League of Women 
Voters. 

Arrayed against the amendment 
are the farm organizations who do 
not want Federal supervision of 
farm labor, the manufacturers who 
have an inherent and well justified 
hatred of Government regulations 
and a vast army of citizens who are 
opposed to further tinkering with 
the Constitution. 

The advocates of the amendment 
assert that there are more than a 
million little children of tender ages 
being exploited but try to create the 
impression that the Child Labor 
Amendment will remove all and 
educate them. 

They are careful, however, not to 
discuss the kind of law that will be 
enacted or the effect of such a law 
in removing those that it alleges are 
exploited. 


They expected easy sailing but as 
one writer has said: 


“Unlooked for opposition 
sprang up almost over night, as 
strong and well organized as if 
was unexpected.” 


They, of course, attack all oppo- 
sition as desiring to exploit children 
although careful not to discuss the 
fact that most of the manufacturers 
who oppose them live in States with 
laws as high or higher than the late 
Federal Child Labor Law. 

The truth is that they started out 
upon the assumption that the pub- 
lic and particularly the farmers 
were without intelligence. 

The advocates have an army of 
speakers going about the country 
loudly proclaiming that the oppo- 
nents of the amendment are all liars 
but the truth is that the advocates 
have not hesitated to make deliber- 
ately false statements and have 
regularly practiced every art of de- 
ception. 

A sample of their work is indi- 
cated in the following two extracts 
from California papers: 

“But especially, Miss ‘Todd 
dwelt on the terrible conditions 
in the mills of the South where 
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a million children are enslaved 
and tremendously rich business 
and political organizations com- 
bine to keep them there.” 

In another paper: 


“The condition which allows 
men to hire 4-year-old babies to 
work in the poisonous and tear- 
ing atmosphere of the cotton 
mills and shrimp canneries of 
the United States will be rele- 
gated to the care of historians 
and the past, if. Mrs. Helen 
Todd's sentiments are respected 
by the State Legislature.” 


It is useless to express ourselves 
relative to such statements, for they 
are one among similar thousands 
that have been made by those who 
see the prospects of fat Federal jobs 
slipping away from them. 

There is, however, no use to 
worry, for the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment is going to be defeated 
by an overwhelming vote of the 
States. 

It has been our good fortune to 
play a big part im the awakening 
that has come to the public and we 
know that the tide is rolling too 


it. 

It has taken an immense amount 
of work to overcome the false prop- 
aganda that has been spread for 
many years but it has been done 
and the cotton mills of the South 
are in better repute today before 
the people of this country than ever 
before in their history. 


Mills Pay Dividends 


Spartanburg, 8S. C.— Semi-annual 
dividends totalling $676,687 will be 
the melon. sliced by stockholders in 
the various cotton mills and bank- 
ing imstitutions of Spartanburg 
county on New Year's day, it is 
shown by statistics compiled by lo- 
cal brokers. 

Of this total the various cotton 
mills of the county will pay $592,- 
247, While the remainder $84,140 will 
be paid to stockholders by the va- 
rious banks of the county. 

This has been one of the worst 
years the textile industry has ever 
had to face, according to local tex- 


lile men, and in practically all cases - 


the mills of the county have failed 
to earn their dividends. It is said 
that many mills have had to resort 
to their surplus in order to meet 
the dividend requirements. 

For the last 60 days there has 
been some improvements in textile 
circles and most mills are at least 
breaking even under the improved 
conditions and in some cases show- 
ing a slight progt, it is said. The 
new year will open with better 
prospects and there is more of a 
feeling of optimism in textile circles 
alt this time than at any time within 
the past 18 months, textile manu- 
facturers state. 


John Hartley Moves Office. 


John Hartley, representative of 
the Sandoz Chemical Works, has 
moved his office from the Commer- 
cial Bank Building, Charlotte, to the 
offices of the company, 435 South 


‘Chureh street, Charlotte. 


strong for the bureaucrats to stop 
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Personal News 


J. H. Fagan has been promoted 
from night overseer of spinning to 
general overseer of spinning at the 
Myers’ Mill, Gastonia, N. C. 


Ed Wall has been promoted from 
second hand in spinning to night 
overseer of spinning at the Loray 
Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


W. H. Still, of Rockingham, N. C., 
has accepted position as one of the 
traveling representatives of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin. 


D. H. Hill, associate editor of the 
Southern Textile Bulletin, has been 
confined to his home during the 
past week with illness. 


W. A. Hoffman has resigned as 
overseer of spinning at the Myers 
Mill, Gastonia, N. G., to accept a call 
to the Loray Baptist church as as- 
sistant pastor. 


M. P. Petty has resigned his posi- 
tion at the Williamson Mills, Char- 
leston, S. C., to become overseer of 
earding at the Orange Cotton Mill, 
Orangeburg, 8. C. 


C. M. Byrd has resigned as over- 
seer of carding at the Orange Cotton 
Mills, Orangeburg, 8. C., and will 
again take up clothing, cards, etc., 
and will look after his farm also. 
His future address will be Tifton, 
Ga. 


Kenneth Moeller. 

Kenneth Moeller, special repre- 
sentative of Lockwood, Greene & 
Co., with office in Boston, has re- 
signed to accept a position with the 
Hunter Manufacturing and Commis- 
sion Company, of New York. The 
duties of Mr. Moeller in his new 
position have not been stated. 


New School at Kannapolis. 


Final inspection and delivery into 
the hands of the County Schoo! au- 
thorities was made December 22 of 
the new school building at Kannap- 
olis, N. C., in the presence of a 
number of the State Department of 
Education, officials of the County 
Board of Education and officials of 
the Cannon Mills. 

The building was recently com- 
pleted by the Cannon Manufacturing 
Company, the Cabarrus Cotton Mills 
and the County School Board of 
Education working jointly in the 
effort to provide Kannapolis with 
modern school facilities. 


Correspondence. 

American. Federation of Labor. 

Washington, D. C., 
Dec. 12, 1924. 
Publishers, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Chartiotte, N. C. 
Dear Sirs: 

I am endeavoring to secure for 
the Library of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor a collection of liter- 
ature issued for and against the 
Federal Child Labor Amendment. I 
understand that the Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin has issued a number of 
documents in this connection, some 
of which were designed especially 
for distribution in rural sections. 
Will it be possible for you to send 
me a complete collection of the lit- 
erature you have already distribut- 
ed and place my name on your 
mailing list to receive such as you 
may distribute in the future. 

Very truly yours, 
JULIAN PIERCE, 
Librarian, American Federation of 
Labor. 
Charlotte, N. C., 
Dec. 22, 1924. 
Mr. Julian Pierce, Librarian, 
American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

Yours of the 12th to hand. 

Under ordinary circumstances, we 
would be glad to send literature to 
any one, but your organization has 
been so extremely unfair and has 
published so many absolutely false 
statements relative to the employ- 
ment of children, that we do not 
care to send you any literature 
whatsoever. 

We do not think your most ardent 
admirers would contend that your 
organization is advocating the so- 
called Child Labor Amendment for 
the purposes of humanity, for it is 
a well recognized fact that you have 
extremely seifish viewpoint of try- 
ing to create a scarcity of workers 
and therefore, force the people of 
this country to pay higher prices. 

lam not an enemy of good wages, 
but I do not believe that any or- 
ganization can continue to exist that 
bases its every action upon purely 
selfish motives and in utter disre- 
gard of the rights of all those who 
have not enrolled as its members. 

Yours very truly, 
DAVID. CLARK. 
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Your Selling Agent 
wants durable goods. 
They mean re—orders 
and building up Good—will. 
Tests will show that 
Solozone—bleached goods 
Are strongest and stay so. 
Combine this with a 
Permanent white and softness 
ro produce unequalled goods. 
Bleaching advice free. 
The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
709 Sixth Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 


JOHN D. SPINKS, C. E. 


Mem. American Society of C. E. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Sewerage—Sewage Disposal—Water Supply—Streets 
VILLAGE PLANNING 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Nickle Plated Drop Wires 


Others manufacture copper-plate drop wires. So 
do we, when a mill prefers that finish, but it is an 
axiomatic chemical fact that the acids formed. by 
sizing compounds and starehes, plus the moisture 
from the humidifiers, which so freely corrode the 
copper itself, cannot and will not corrode the nickel. 

Many mills are thus escaping steel rust and cop- 


per corrosion by using our nickel-plated drop wires. 


STEEL HEDDLE MEG. CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Nickel-Plated 
Copper-Plated 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


Frames and 
Heddles fully 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Shelby, N. C.—The Shelby Cotton 
Mills, which recently decided upon 
electrification, placed the contract 
for motors with the Charlotte office 
of Fairbanks, Morse & Uo. 


Guthrie, Okla.—The Pioneer Cot- 
ton Mills contemplates expansions 
by the installation of additional ma- 
chinery. This will not involve the 
erection of additional buildings. The 
mills are at present equipped with 
39 cards, 5.712 ring spindles and 64 
looms for the production of duck, 
twine and yarns. Robert Sohisberg 
is president and treasurer. 


Ratesville, S. G—The Jenkins Mill 
resumed operations this week after 


having been closed for the past 
eight months because of the un- 
profitable condition of the cloth 


market. The plant will operate both 
night and day, it is announced. J. A. 
Jenkins is the head of this mill, 
which has a total of about 3,900 
spindles It is located on one of the 
oldest mill sites in South Carolina. 


Fork Shoals, C.—The Virginia 
Manufacturing Company, of Fork 
Shoals, has announced that its plant 
will begin night and day operations 
about January 15th. In advertise- 
ments in a Greenville newspaper th 
company is advertising for sdf 
tional help to operate its plant On 
the new full-time schedule. Mill 
men, in commenting on the unique 
step of advertising for help, express 
the opinion that it may be the fore- 
runner of full-time night opera- 
tions at other plants throughout tms 
section. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—A 3 per cent 
semi-annual dividend on $900,000 
common stock, payable January he 


was declared by the directors of 
Saxon Mill at a meeting held in the 
Central National Bank, it was an- 
nounced by John A. Law, president 
of the company. This is the usual 
dividend that has been paid for 


vears, Mr. Law said, and totals $27,- 
000. There is no preferred stock 
outstanding against the Saxon Mull, 
if was learned. 


Fitzgerald, Ga. Extensive addi- 
tions are being made to the Fitzger- 
ald Cotton Mill, which will increase 
capacity of the mill and add new 
departments in the finer grades of 
textiles. The entire plant is being 
electrified, and the company plans 
to equip each of the cottages in the 
mill village with electric leghts. 
Some time ago, the mill installed an 
experimental plant in the ware- 
house in the city, which has proved 
successful, specializing on spreads 
and other finished products, which 
the company now plans necessitat- 
ing larger buildings and to manu- 
facture on a larger scale, machin- 
ery. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 


Gastonia, N. C. 
BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 


inking Warpers, Linkers, Balling Warpers, Balling Attachments, 
section Beam Warpers, Long Chain Beamers, Short Chain Beamers, 
Warp Splitting Machines, Warp Dyeing Machines, Warp Doublers 
«ua Splitters, Warp Coilers, Boiling Out Boxes ar { Warp Washing 


Machines, Dye House Ballers. 


R. K. WOOTTEN, 
President «nd General Manager 
T. AUST, Secretary and Assistant Treasurer 


JOAB MULVANE, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


CHICKASHA COTTON OIL COMPANY 


Capital Stock $1,350,000.00 
COTTON DEPARTMENT 
W. M. RATTAN, Manager 
Domestic 
Chickasha——Oklahoma 


Code: Shepperson ‘78 
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receipt of 


MACRODI FIBRE CO. 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


DRAPER 


11 E. Fifth St. 101 Marietta Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Village Complete Topographic Surveys 
Developments General Designs, Planting, Grading 
Parks, Heal BMstate Subdivisions and Detail! Plans 


and Cemeteries 
Resort Hotels and Country Clubs 
Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


Supervision of Landscape 
Engineering Construction 


and 


Sewer and Water Development 


Ala.—Citizens of 


Muscle Shoals, 
Sheffield. Tuscumbia and Florence. 
co-operating with the Alabama 


Power Company, of Birmingham, 
which recently purchased the utili- 
ties of the tri-cities, are negotiating 


with a New England firm for the 
construction of a large cotton mill 
at Muscle Shoals. The plant, ac- 


cording to R A. Mitchell, vice-presi- 
dent of the Alabama Pewer Com- 
pany, will occupy a site of 30 or 40 
acres and employ a large number of 
operatives. 


Florence, Ala.—It has been an- 
nounced by KR. A. Mitchell, vice- 
president of the Alabama Power 
Company, that one of the companys 
engineers left recently for Boston 
at the request of the president of 
one of the largest cotton mill syndi- 
cates of New England for the pur- 
pose of discussing the advantages 
that tirm would have in locating a 
branch mill in the Muscle Shoals or 
at some other point served by the 
lines of the power company. 

Mr. Mitchell stated that since the 
company had taken over holdings 
in this district that they would urge 
this location for the building of 
such branch mill by the syndicate. 

Griffin, Ga—W. F Ingram and 
associates have awarded a contract 
for construction of Highland Mills 
at Griffin to Fiske-Carter Construc- 
tion Company of Greenville. The 
mill, a portion of which will be 
three stories in height, will be 355 
feet long by 108 feet wide, and con- 
tain 83,000 square feet floor space. 
The building will be of brick walls, 
steel beams, cast iron columns, steel 
sash windows, wood floor and roof. 
In addition to the mill building a 
warehouse of 10,000 square feet 
floor space, boiler house; pump 
house and reservoir will be erected. 

The Bahnson Company, Winston- 
Salem, N. C., received the contract 
for air conditioning equipment. 

J. EK. Sirrine & Co., of Greenville, 
are the engineers. 

Kinston, N. C.—If young women 
must wear roll-topped stockings 
what is the need for them having 
the rolling to do? Nothing indeli- 
cate is suggested by the local knit- 
ters who ask this question. In other 
words, why not buy them ready 
rolled? They are being manufac- 
tured at the Orion plant here, in 
glorified designs. 

The chances are that if one sees 
a girl on a Paris boulevard wearing 
Copenhagen blue hose or hose of 
some other color with a four-color 
roll at the top, they were made in 
Kinston, U_ S. A. On the other hand, 
the French hosiery which one wo- 
man admires on another, with its 
distinguishing stitches down the 
back, may have been made here. 
The Orion Mills, built with local 
capital, are specializing in fancy 
stockings just now, and having 
trouble filling all the orders because 
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they are making styles in demand 
at Rome, Paris, Buenos Aires and 
other fashion centers. Storage space 
is piled high with goods of all quan- 
tities from best silk through the 
gamut of real silk and mercerized, 
artificial silk and cotton, cotton and 
woolen and plain woolen to the old- 
style cotton hose in staple colors. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Many of the cot- 
ton mills of the county hold their 
annual meetings in January. Among 
these are the Dixon, 8th; Trenton, 
i4th: Ruby, 15th; Smyre, 20th. The 
Mountain View meeting will be held 
the 5th, and the Osceola and Han- 
over the 12th. The Rankin, Ridge 
and Pinkney Mills meet January 
i3th. The Modena and Ranlo meet- 
ing is on February 3rd. 

The Perfection and Linford Mills, 
at Belmont, meet January 15th; the 
Stowe and Eagle the 22nd, and the 


Grescent. Sterling and Acme the 
29th. 

Other meetings that are held in 
January are the Lowell and Peer- 
less Mills, the Arkray, the Myers 
and Priscilla. 

Spartanburg, S. C. — Lockwood, 
Greene & Co. have just completed 
extensive enlargements to the Jo- 
anna Cotton Mills at Goldville, the 


plant which was sold some months 
ago by the Banna Manufacturing 
Company to the Oswego Shade Cloth 
Company, of Oswego, N_ Y., through 
A. M. Law, of this city. 

The mill formerly contained 14,- 
224 spindles and 352 looms, but with 
its recent enlargement now contains 
30,000 spindles and 702 looms. The 
new mill village has 50 pretty bun- 
galow homes of three, four and five 
rooms, equipped with modern sew- 


erage, other facilities and lights. 
Walterboro, S. C.—Rumors have 


reached here that there is a strong 
probability that the waters of the 
Edisto river will soon be generating 
electricity in great quantities. It is 
a fact that options to purchase lands 
adjacent to the alleged site for the 
dam and basin are being purchased 
and that engineers here made sur- 
veys to determine the fall and the 
character of the land adjacent. The 
proposed site would be between 
Colleton and Dorchest€r counties 
opposite the home of Dr. J. D. Con- 
nor on the Colleton side. 

It is rumored that application will 
be made for a charter at an early 
date and that the development of 
the power project will cost $3,000,- 
000 and will generate a sufficient 
quantity of power to care for great 
manufacturing development in this 
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LOOM STRAPPING 


Check Straps-- Hold-ups-- 
Lugs, Binder Straps-- 


folded and stitched, cemented— 


Rounded and flat 
Harness Straps-- 


Bumpers-- 


Power Straps-- 
Friction Discs-- 


We specialize and know your looms. 
Ask your jobber. 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore Boston 


Grasselli 
Dyestuff Corporation 


Sole importers of colors 
manufactured by the 


Farbenfabriken vorm, Friedr. 
Bayer & Co. 


Leverkusen 


117 Hudson Street 
Boston 
Chicago 


New York 
Philadelphia 
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section of the State. It is understood 
that negotiations have been entered 
into with certain municipalities as 


to the sale’ of power for lighting 
purposes. 
The basin. it is said, will cover 


20.000 acres and will cause a rise in 
the river for several miles up 
stream. The engineers announce 
that the company will raise all 
roads and bridges at its own ex- 
pense ‘The options taken give the 
owners the right to remove all tim- 
her from the land and to permit the 
owners uninterrupted use of the 
lands, till overflowed, reserving to 
them the use of hunting and fishing 
rights. 

It is understood that the prelimi- 
nary surveys have been satisfac- 
tory to the promoters both as to 
the supply of water, ‘the fall to be 
secured and the rock strata which 
will be sufficient to sustain the im- 
mense concrete dam to be erected. 

Rock Hill, S. €C—Charter 
granted December 24th to the Aa- 
gon- Baldwin Cotton Mills of Rock 
Hill and Chester, which are capital- 
ized at $3,800,000, according to an 
announcement here by Secrtary of 
state Blackwell. The new milling 
corporation was formed at a meet- 
ing of the stockholders of both the 
Aragon Cotton mills of Rock Hill 
and the Baldwin cotton mills of 
Chester, December 16, last, at which 
a merger of the two concerns was 
effected. 

Capital stock of the new corpora- 
tion Is divided into 38,000 shares of 
$100 each, it was stated in the char- 
ter. The capital is divided into 
common stock amounting to $1,- 
a00,000,. and. 7 per cent, accumula- 
tive preferred stock amounting to 
$2,500,000. All of the common stock 
has been subscribed, it is said. 
Headquarters will be in Rock Hill. 

Officers of the mills are: Alex- 
ander Long, of Rock Hill, president 
and treasurer; E. R. Lueas, vice- 
president, and H. O. Hull, secretary; 
and Nathaniel Stevens. of North 
Andover, Mass. J. P Stevens and 
W. J. Gallon. both of New York City; 
Alexander Long, J. E. Sirrine. of 
Greenville, J. G. Anderson, of Rock 
Hill, and S. M. Jones, T. H. White 
and Robert Gage, all of Chester, di- 
rectors. 


was 


The Aragon Mills have 23,522 
spindles and 566 looms, and manu- 
facture print cloth. The Baldwin 
Mills have 31,488 spindles and 890 
looms on sheetings, osnaburgs and 
yarns. The Glenn-Lowry Manufac- 
turing Company has 71,000 spindles 
and 6,650 looms, making print cloths 
and sheetings. 


must be one that for simplicity with 
the different requirements of the wor 
Gur COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 
Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air 

into the room from outside) 

Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 

Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 

Our SIMPLEX HUMIDIFIER—One Pipe—No Pressure Pipe 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 
ON, MASS. 


BOST 
SOUTHERN OFFICES, 276 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga., No. Charlotte, N. C. 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


reat capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined for 
. In the American Moistening Company’s method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED 
Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 


Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied 
to systems already installed) 
Our AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
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Textile Grinding Machinery Of All Kinds 


Send in Your Old Grinders to be Repaired 
Southern Agent, E. M. TERRYBERRY, 1126 Healy Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


B. S. ROY & SON CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Established 1868 


Buying Wave Looms Up in Under- 
wear Market. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—A buying move- 
ment is germinating among jobbers. 
They have had what is described as 
a good December retail business, 
dealers taking winter garments in 
one-third of a dozen lots and re- 
quiring many of them. Considering 
the way the overlapped, 
they have had a right good year in 
underwear. according to executives 
and buyers of a half dozen repre- 
sentative houses. The year closed 
so much better than some thought 
it would that there is less hesitancy 
to operate for next year than ex- 


Seasons 


isted a few weeks ago. Much satis- 
faction is heard with the manner in 
which manufacturers have ironed 
out disturbing wrinkles. 

“The manufacturers have got to- 
gether in a nice way,’ said a buyer 
for a large Market street house, 
and prices seem reasonable, so I 
feel that jobbers soon will be found 
placing fair sized contracts.” 

One buyer says that in his judg- 
ment prices of high grade goods 
from Northern mills are not entire- 
ly in line with quotations of South- 
ern mills; that there is a difference 
of 25 to 50 cents a dozen. Whether 
he thought the Northern manufac- 
turers were too high or those in 


the South too low was left to con- 


jecture. 


“One thing that surprises me,” he 
said, “is that only one Southern mill, 
to my knowledge, has withdrawn its 
prices for the early period, which 
leaves me to infer there was less 
forward business placed this year 
than in 1923. However, we are go- 
ing to give the market a second 
look-over and do some buying.” 


Belton Power Plant Is Sold. 


Control of the Belton Power Com- 
pany was sold Monday by John B. 
Edger, Ellison A. Smyth and others 
to a syndicate composed of Walter 


S. Greer, Louis. Seel and others of 


Belton. The consideration was 


the neighborhood of a quarter mil- 


lion dollars. 


The plant, which is situated on 
was built in 1903. 
It was designed by J KE. Sirrine and 


the Saluda river. 


has a concrete dam. 


pany. 


Power from this plant is supplied 
to the Belton and Williamston mills. 


and for lighting purposes in 
cities of Belton and Williamston. 


INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


1000 Woodside Bide. 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


Greenville, S. C. 


DOUBLING 
MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 
ROLLING 


Established 1896 


LOWELL SHUTTLE COMPANY 


«Manufacturers of 


BOBBINS SPOOLS SHUTTLES 


| Write or Telegraph for Quotations 


Office and Factory: 


Incorporated 1914 


19 Tanner St. LOWELL, MASS 


“HIGH GRADE” 


BOBBINS 
SPOOLS 
SHUTTLES 
SKEWERS 
ROLLS. ETC. 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Correspendence Selleited 


THE 
DAVID BROWN COM PANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


Cataheg en Request 


AUTOMATIC SHUTTLES 


Try Our New Automatic Shut- 
tles for either cotton or woolen 
weaving. It is meeting every 
requirement with entire satis- 


faction. 


It develops 
5,000 horsepower. Its machinery was 
made by the General Electric Com- 


the 
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Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


Get 8 to 10% 
more yarn on 
your bobbins by 
equipping your 
spindles with our 
Patented Clutch. 


Don't run your 
spindles with 
worn out whorls 
cut in by bands, 
which changes 
the speed of 
your spindles, 
therefore mak- 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindles, repoint 
and restraighten 
Same, and save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 


ing uneven yarn. 


WE BUY FOR SPOT CASH 


Surplus and Odd Lots of 
Chemicals 


Olls, Dyes, intermediates, solvents, 
gums, glues, waxes, and any item of a 
chemical nature. 


REPUBLIC CHEMICAL CORP. . 
303 Pear! Street. New York, N. Y. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 
ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


ARTESIAN WELLS 
27 Years’ Experience 
9 Complete Rigs Operating Every 
Southern State 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., 
Ine. 
Box 1212 


Richmond, Va. 


Becky Ann's Books 


Interesting Stories of 
Cotton Mill Life 


“The Better Way” 
“Hearts of Gold” 


Price $1.00 Each 


Order from 


CLARK PUBLISHING CO. 
Chariotte, N. C. 
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Greenville Dividends 
Greenville, 8. Most of the eot- 
ton mills in ies city and county 
have already arranged for their 
usual dividends. Some boards, how- 
ever, will hold their meetings this 
week, or later, and so dividends to 


be paid by these have not been an- 


nounced. 

The Victor-Monaghan Company, 
T. M. Merchant, president, will pay 
its usual quarterly dividend of 1% 
per cent on its preferred stock of 
$1,000,000 and the quarterly dividend 
of 2 per cent on its common stock 
of $5,000,000. These dividends ag- 
gregate $117,500. The common stock 
dividend, however, was paid on De- 
cember 1. 

The Union Bleaching and Finish- 
ing Company, J. W_ Arrington, 
president, will pay a semi-annual 
dividend of 5 per cent on ifs com- 
mon stock of $400,000 and a semi- 
annual dividend of 4 per cent on its 
preferred stock of $400,009. These 
dividends will aggregate $36,000. 

The Judson Millis, B. E. Geer, 
president, will pay their usual semi- 
annual dividend of 4 per cent on 
their common stock of $2,250,000 and 
their quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent on their preferred stock of $4,- 
000,000. These dividends will total 
$107,500. 

The Dunean Mills, R. E. Henry, 
president, will pay their regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent 
on their preferred stock of $1,000,- 
000. This dividend will amount to 
$17,500. No dividend has vet been 
declared on the common stock of 
the company. 

The American Spinning Company, 
J. H. Morgan, president, will pay its 
usual semi-annual dividend of 5 per 
cent on their common stock of $525.- 
000. This dividend will aggregate 
$26,250. This mill has no preferred 
stock. 

The Woodside Cotton Mills Com- 
pany, John T. Woodside, president, 
will pay their usual dividend of 3% 
per cent on their common capital 
stock of $1,700,000 This dividend 
will amount to $59,500. 

The Southern Franklin Process 
Company, B. E. Geer, president, will 
pay its usual quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent on its preferred stock 
of $300,000. This dividend will total 
$3,750. 

The Southern Worsted Corpora- 
tion, B. E. Geer, president, will pay 
a quarterly dividend of 1% per cent 
on its preferred stock of %6090,000. 
This dividend will amount to $7,500. 

The Brandon and Pointsett Mills, 
Aug. W. Smith, president, have not 
yet had their directors’ meetings, 
these being scheduled for December 
30. Consequently no announcements 
have yet been made about dividends 
for this time. 

The Camperdown Mill is a closed 
corporation, headed by Allen J. Gra- 
ham. 

The board of the Vardry Cotton 
Mills will meet early in January, 
hence no arrangements have yet 
been made for distributing divi- 
dends. 

The board of the F. W. Poe Man- 
ufacturing Company has not “yet 
met and authorized the large mill’s 
usual dividends 


REG. U 


MONOPOLE OIL 


Or 


CoREAM SOFTENERS 
that give a smooth, soft, silky finish to cotton fabrics 


Ons 


BeNSAPOL 


BLUE 


162 W. Kinzie Street 
590 Howard Street 


>> Saal Ga A 


H ypDROSULPHITES 
for stripping and discharge printing 


|NDIGOLITE 
for indigo discharge printing only 


Steam Bracks 


JACQUES WOLF & Co. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Western Representatives: 
ANILINE COLOR 4&4 CHEMICAL CO. 


Curome Morpants 


Brieacuinc Oi 


JET 


Chicago, 
San Francisco Calif. 


build 


permanent theft-proof 


compartments 


with 
only a wrench 
and a 
screw driver 


It's a few hours work to enclose your 
tool department—stock room—special 
machinery—in a strong, theft-proof 
of Page Standard Pan- 
els. 


The interlocked wire link panels come 
in 4 standard sizes—4'x8’, 3’x8’ 2’x8’ 
and i’xs8’, to build any shape or size 
compartment of any height. 


Swinging or sliding doors interchange- 


Realty Bldg. 


able with panels. Whole compartments 
easily removed and built up again— 
all parts interchangeable No inter- 
ference with light, air or vision—fire- 
proof—sanitary. Come galvanized, 
painted and ready to install—com- 
plete with fittings For estimates of 
prices, phone or write address below. 
We carry a complete stock of Page 
Fence Products and can give prompt 
service. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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| Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PROVIDENCE, R. L. BOSTON, MASS. 
CHARLOTTE, N. CG. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 
Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing. Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotton, Woolen and 
Worsted Fabrics: combining the latest Eviropean and American 


hods 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 


| 
| We Extend the 


GREETINGS 
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of the 


SEASON 


fo our o'd and new customers. and lake this opportunity 
Will that has 


realize that we gained this Good 


exApress OU! uppreciati 1} tor the (000 
heen accorded iis We 
Will, our most 


Products. 


valued asset, through manufacturing only 


quality and in egrvine Efficient Service. This 


policy will be adhered to in the future as in the past. 


Write for eur catalogue 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


We Manufacture, Overhaul and Repair Cotton Mill Machinery 


W. H. MONTY W. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas. V.-T res. and Sec. 


=< 
re 
th 
6 3500 
7 3750 
8 3950 
q 4100 
10 4300 
11 4450 
12 4600 
13 4700 
14 4800 
15 4900 
16 5000 
17 5100 


36 6050 
38 6100 
40 6100 
50 6450 
60 6750 


NOTE.—The above table is for 1%-inch roller. 


Carding and Spinning 
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(Continued from Page 17) 


Production and Twist Tables for Twisted Yarn 


juare Root of 


Twisted Yarn 


1.87 


Square Root x 4 


§ per cent more turns. 


ZS 
6 2800 
7 3000 
8 3150 


1h 3900 
16 3950 
17 4000 
i8 4050 


19 4100 
20) 4150 


22 4200 
24 4300 
26 4350 
28 4400 
30 4500 
32 4550 
34 4600 
36 4600 
35 4600 
40 4600 
4900 
60 §200 


NOTE.—The above table is for 1%-inch roller. 


Four-Ply 


s2 gE 
$3 
873 642 124 
1449 739 661 120 
1448 640 T7.07 148 
145 557 750 4146 
1444 499 791 415 
1442 448 829 1144 


114.148 100 
123 1.94 11.73 QQ 
121 1.75 12.25 07 
119 1.58 12.75 95 
116 1.44 13.23 93 
114 1.34 13.69 94 
112 1.21 14.14 89 


109 1412 1458 7 
107 1.03 # £15.00 86 
105 96 84 
102 SO 15.81 R2 
97 67 {7.68 77 
92 54 19.37 74 


Square Root x 5 


Square Root x 6 


6.97 7.35 101 5.82 


4.46 900 9 3.72 
3.99 949 97 £«3.33 
3.58 995 2.98 
3.25 10.39 94 271 
2.94 1082 92 2.46 
tae Bae 
248 1162 89 £2.06 
229 1200 88 i191 
2080 i278 8% 167 
i186 1308 8 1.55 
1.75 1342 84 1.45 
155 64407 82 £4.29 
140 14.70 81 1.417 
i26 1.30 7% 
1.15 i587 78 .96 
10 1643 76 87 

97 1698 TA 81 

90 1749 73 75 

82 18.00 7! 69 

77 1849 70 64 


i%-inch should make 


Production and Twist Tables for Twisted Yarn 


Twisted Yarn 


Square Root of 


1.18 
1.26 
1.34 
1.41 
1.48 
1.54 
1.61 
1.67 
1.73 
1.78 
1.84 
1.80 
1.94 
2.00 
2.09 
2.19 
2.28 
2.36 
2.44 
D2 
2.60 
2.68 
2.715 
2.82 
3.16 
3.46 


‘) 


Square Root x 4 


per cent more turns. 


Five-Ply 


5& >= 
136 9.77 5.48 108 
135 8.31 0.92 107 
ime. . tae 6.32 106 
6.26 6.71 104 
i127 5.51 707 102 
126 4.99 7.42 104 
125 4.50 7.795 100 
i23 8.06 
120 3.72 8.37 06 
119 3.44 8.66 95 
336 8.95 Q4 
1145 2.93 9.22 92 
$2322 9.49 90) 
112 2.54 9.75 
110 238 #£10.00 88 


95 129 12.65 76 
94 119 13.04 795 
91 109 13.42 73 
89 1.01 13.78 71 
86 93 14.14 69 
82 72 1581 66 


(Continued Next Week) 


Square Root x 5 


Square Root x 6 


52 
se he 
781 657 90 652 
6.64 746 89 5.44 
5.71 759 88 4.75 
5.01 805 87 4.47 
444 849 85 3.867 
399 890 84 3.32 
360 9.30 83. 3.00 
329 967 2.73 
10.04 80 2.48 


14.70 74 
190 1120 7% 159 
te 
150 1345 68 1.25 


1%-inch should make 


— 
| ESTABLISHED 1815 
INCORPORATED 
| 
| 
On 
1 OF 794 100 1.05 
| 0.66 2.13 8.49 99 
OW) 
6.32 
63 
6.93 141 8.66 113 
| 7.24 138 9.01 144 
| 8.49 { 10.64 104 
945! 
ties 
| 14 34 
7 
if i? 4 ik OF AR 
j 
| 
| 
| | 3400 0.66 i 
14 3550 5 93 
Thal 
64 
7.16 53 10.73 jo... 
2 34 114.06 1.95 
| 7 50 2 18 11 38 
7.30 
876 iO4 88 10.95 R3 
912 101 168 11.40 134 1368 67 1.42 
9.47 Q9 1.52 11.83 79 1.22 14.20 66 1.04 ' 
980 97 1.41 12.25 8 443 14.70 65 94 : 
| 10). 42 103 14548 64 86 ; 
(0.43 95 15.65°- 62 79 
(0.73 97 16.10 61 73 . 
14.31 74 16.95 62 
(2.65 0 18.97 5d 48 
Fi 
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$100,000 INVOLVED IN 
SUBURBAN LAND SALE 


Seventy-five Acres of J. Van Lind- 
ley Estate Purchased by First 
Realty and Loan Company 


Over $100,000 was involved in the 
sale yesterday of 75 acres of the J. 
Van Lindley estate, located on the 
Winston-Salem road just north of 
the Masonic home, to the Firs! 
Realty and Loan Company. 

This tract of land has a frontage 
of about 1,700 feet on the Greens- 
boro-Winston-Salem highway. The 
First Realty and Loan Company is 
planning to develop it into residen- 
tial property. The sale was nego- 
tiated by T. V. Carter. 

The land described above is 
olanted in choice varieties of flow- 
ering shrubs, trees, etc. and a 
slearance price will be made on 
them to Textile plants or others in- 
terested, that can use a quantity. 
Write for full particulars. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co. 
Pomona, N. C. 


Improved Dobby Chain 


*eeeeeee#e 
¢.2 2.6.2.2 8 8. 2.6.8.9 8 2 9 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Today 


A discriminating market 
makes it all the more ad- 
visable for every mill man 
to avail himself of the su- 
perior results which follow 
the use of 


WYANDOTTE 
TEXTILE SODA 


WYANDOTTE 
CONCENTRATED 
ASH 


WYANDOTTE KIER 
BOILING SPECIAL 


Order from your supply 
house or write us for infor- 
mation. 


“Wpandotic” 


o 


| 


Cie} B ford Company. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs. 
j Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Automobile Trade in Market for 
Textiles. 


Detroit, 
the larger 
tories 


Mich.—While a number of 
automobile and body fac- 
are completing inventormes 
during the holiday period, according 
to executives and purchasing agents, 


more extensive purchases will be 
made immediatelvw thereafter 
Purchases of textiles and other 


raw materials are expected to start 
on a regular basis during the early 
part of January and to continue on 
a definite basis, showing a 
ent monthly clear through 
lo early spring, in line with plans 
for an augmented production sched- 


consist 


increase 


ule which is said to be fairly well 
indicated with the prospects of 
heavier retail buying immediately 


after the automobile shows 

The existence of this favorable 
outiook is indicated from the fact 
that the Durant, Chevrolet and 
other factories in Detroit and other 
Michigan cities, which have been 


working on 
commenced 


closed down entirely or 
a part time basis, have 
ic‘ive operations. 


Volume of business in Detroit job- 
bing houses is reported’ as continu- 
ing on a very satisfactory basis with 
indications pointing to a further in- 
crease during the early part of 1925 
in response to better purchasing 
power the result of improved 
industrial conditions throughout the 
jobbing territory. Reorders on knit 
goods are said to be very satistac- 
tory with a good volume of orders 
booked on spring underwear lines. 
Flannels and woolens are still show- 
ing marked activity. Blankets and 
comfortables have held up on a very 


as 


satisfactory basis. Wools and silks 
and wools in hosiery lines have de- 
veloped unusual activity with a 


strong outlook for checks and plaids 
in spring buying. 


Overall and work clothing manu- 
facturers report a continued good 
volume of business. are 
characterized as in much better vol- 
ume, with the result that full time 
production is contemplated for an 
indefinite period. 


Sales in local department 
are showing a consistent increase, 
following a quite satisfac'ory Christ- 
mas buying period, marked by in- 
tensive purchases during the three 
days preceding Christmas. Ready- 
fo-wear apparel, especii lly counts 
and suits, have not displaved much 


ders 


stores 


activity during December. Heavy 
buying is anticipated at clearance 
sales of men’s clothing whieh will 


be commenced by 
in January. 


local stores early 


Election Is Over 
We Are Specialists In Ring Making 


Let’s Do Business 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Company 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


Southern Agent: Wm. P. Dutemple 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Duck Lug Straps 


H. JACOBS MFG. co., Donileisen, Cont. 
Southern Factory Branch, Charlotte, 


Loom Pickers 


Established 


1869 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 


business. Over thirty years ac- 
live practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 


Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
suite 34 N.U. Washington, D. C. 


= 


we 


LOOM PICKERS ad 
LOOM HARNESSES 


TRADE MARK 


GARLAND MFG. CO., SACO, MAINE 


~ 
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Save 50 per cent. operative power 
Produce more even yarn 
TAPE-DRIVEN TWISTERS 
COLLINS BROTHERS MACHINE COMPANY, Pawtucket, Rf. |. 


Index To Advertisers 


Seydel-Thomas Co. 


Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 


The result of twenty years’ 
study and practice in treat- 
ment of Sizing and finish- 


ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 


“GREENSBORO” REEDS 


Finest Quality 


Greensboro Loom Reed Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


appear in this issue. 


—_A— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
American Moistening Co. 
American Textile Banding Co. 
American Trust Co 
Amory, Browne & Co. 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Arabol Mig. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Ashworth Bros 
Atianta Brush Co. 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co.. 
Bahnson Co. 
Bancroft, Jos. & Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co 
Bosson & Lane 
Brown, David Co. 
Brown-St. Onge Co. 
Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
‘arrier Engineering Corp. 
‘atiin & Co. 
“*harlotte Leather Belting Co. 
“*hickasha Cotton Oil Co. 
“‘hicago Belting Co. 
‘hicago Fuse Mfg. Co 
‘ocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
‘ollins Bros. Machine Co 
‘urtis & Marble Machine Co. 
‘ooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
‘orn Products Refining Co 
‘courtney, Dana 8S. Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Curran & Barry 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


Dan Gear Co. 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Davidson, Jos. lL. Co 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle (Co. 
Drake Corp. 
Draper, E. 8. 
Draper Corp. 
Dronsfield Bros. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Duplan Silk Corp. 
DuPont de Nemours, E. l. & Co. 
Economy Baler Co 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
tEntwistie, T. C. Co. 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Fournier & Lemoine 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Farish Co. 
Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 
Ford, J. B. Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Greensboro Loom-+Reed Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Grasselli Dyestuff Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 


Hepworth, Jno. W. & Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 


High Poitnt Loom Reed & Harness Co. 


Hollingsworth, J. D. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Houghton, F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Jackson. Hill & Co. 
Jacobs, E. H. & Co. 
Johnson, Oliver & Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Kaumagraph Co. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Kliauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Co. 

Ladew, HMdward R. Co. 
Langley, W. H. & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Macrodi Fibre Co. 
Marston, Jno. P. Coa. 
Mathieson Alkali Works 


Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 
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Mauney Steel Co. 37 
Memphis Cotton 39 
Merrow Machine Co. 35 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 41 
Metz, H. A. & Co. — 
Minter Homes Co. — 
Mississippi Cotton . 35 
Moreland Sizing Co. 
Morse Chain Co. al 33 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. — 
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McCaughey, J. 87 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. ——- 
National Ring Traveler Co. 38 
Newburger Cotton Co. 39 
N . & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
North Carolina Cotton 34 
Norwood Pngineering Co. 42 
Oklahoma Cotton 35 
Page Fence & Wire Products Assn. 27 
Paige, Schoolfield & Co 37 
Parker, Walter L. Co. $2 
Parks-Cramer Co. — 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 37 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 42 
Penick & Ford, Ltd — 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons 
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R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. — 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 29 
Ridley Watts & Co. -- 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 23 
Rogers Fibre Co 
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Roy. B. S. & Son 26 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sanders, Smith & Co 38 
Sayles Finishing Plants 
Scott, Henry L. & Co -—— 
Seaboard Ry. —- 
Sellers, Wm. & Co. — 
Sevdel Chemical Co. — 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 30 
Siggers & Siggers 25 
Sirrine, J. EB. & Co. — 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 12 
S. K.. F. Industries — 
Sonoco Products 17 
Southern Distributing Co 39 
Southern Ry 33 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 28 
Spinks, John PD. 23 
Stafford Co. 44 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 23 
Stein, Hall & Co — 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 4 
Tatum, Pinkham & Greey 36 
Terrell Machine Co. — 
Texas Cotton 34 
Textile Mill Supply Co. —_ 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 36 
Tolhurst Machine Works -—— 
Tripod Paint Co. — 
United Chemical Products Co. 43 
UL. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. — 
lL’. S. Ring Traveler Co. 38 
Universal Winding Co. 38 
—y— 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 36 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 43 
Van Lindley, J. Nursery Co. 29 
Watson, L. S. Mfg. Co. — 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 36 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co._.. 27 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfe. Co. ~= 
Whitin Machine Works 3 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 29 
Williams, J. H. Co. 31 
Wilts Veneer Co 838 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 27 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 


Wanted 


letin. 


Two spindle plumbers. Must be 
fast and experienced, of neat ap- 
pearance and gentlemen. Address 
D. Y., care Southern Textile Bul- 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 
Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 


Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
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Imported Cotton Cloths 


of United States Tariff Commission. 


From Survey 


SONS CO. 


{FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Siinple No 71.—Aacquard Shirting. lnterchangeabilityis a feature that has made 


Jacquard woven. Finished width, 32 inches. 
124 ends and 118 picks per square inch, finished. THE Wod}l) LINE 
Warp yarn, 63s, with 55/2 in warp cords. Filling yarn, SONS 
66s ; 
Weight, 6.21 linear yards (5.52 square yards) per pound, of Power Transmissio y ? ‘A at 
| standard in so many of the countrys large 


finished. 
Bleached and mercerized. 3 plants. Catalogue on request 


ode, T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


New England Branch and Warehouse: 
624 Main Street. Cambridge, Mass. 


MILTON G. SMITH, Sou Sales Agent, 
<i> Greenville, 8. C. ey 


[POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


Make 1925 a Williams 


year in your weave Room 


Sample No. 72.—Sateen Brocade. 
Jacquard woven, with small filling sateen figures on ; 


ty sateen ground. Finished width, 30 inches. Another year in the offing. The weave room will 

168 ends and 99 picks per square inch, finished. 

Warp yarn, 74s. Filling yarn, 588. play a vital part in the profits that will be yours in 

Wee 2 linear vards (5 61 square yards) per pound, the coming year. With business on the boom, the 
finished. 

Bleached, mercerized, and printed in two colors, brown equipment that you select takes on added import- 
and purple. ance, 


It doesn’t pay to overlook the small things—the 
shuttles, for instance. In making Williams Shuttles 
your choice, you will be following in the footsteps of 
scores of progressive mills. Williams Shuttles are 
perfectly adapted for the gruelling work required of 
them. They are made by workmen who know their 
line. Sturdiness is there in plenty and a precision 
that makes for faultless coordination in the loom. 


th 


ome 


Let us submit samples. 


The J. H. Williams Co. 


“The Shuttle People’’ 
Sample No. 73.—Fancy Pique Shirting. 
Dobby woven (7-harness) on box loom. Finished width, MILLBURY, MASS. 


36 inches. 


ts tans 


221 ends and 248 picks per square inch, finished. , 
Warp yarn, 150/2 and 70s face, 62/2 and 54/2 back. mer Bahan, Charlotte, N. C., 
Filling yarn, 152s face, 68s back. outhern Re resentative 
linear yards (3.23 square yards) per pound, 
inished. 


Bleached, mercerized. 
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BOBBINS-SPOOLS 


SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 


Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains 


are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 


mills. 


WHY? 


Because they are the 
mostsatisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 
be just as satisfactory 


Southern Representative 


E. S. PLAYER as it was the day you 


Masonic Building 
Greenville, 8. C. 


installed it. 


Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 
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Press Comment on Child 


In the Name of Philanthropy. 

A solemn contemplation of this 
Child Labor Amendment leads us to 
exclaim, Oh, philanthropy, how 
many crimes are committed in thy 
name! This proposed amendment 
should be killed as dead as Hector.— 
Clarksville (Tenn.) Chronicle. 

Maine Will Reject Amendment. 

Neither Maine nor Massachusetts 
are opposed to the protection of 
their children. Both of these States 
have child labor laws and in both 
States the laws are well enforced. 
But the people in these States are 
noted for their common sense and 
for their intense patriotism. They 
are intelligent and will not permit 
themselves to become the tools of 
alien agitators. There is a great 
deal more than appears on the sur- 
face behind the Child Labor Amend- 
ment.—Portland (Me.) Press-Herald. 

Child Labor Regulation. 

The National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, which has reproving letters 
written to the papers when they ex- 
press doubts as to the wisdom of 
the ratification of the Child Labor 
Amendment in its present form, 
rather evades the main point made 
by most of these papers, it seems 
to the Ohio State Journal, which 
adds: The point criticised is that 
the amendment goes too far when 
it seeks to empower Congress to 
pass laws for the supervision, con- 
trol or prohibition of any labor of 
any sort by all persons under 18 
vears of age. It is no answer to this 
objection | osay that the amendment 
would not impair the right of a 
State to protect its own children but 
would merely give Congress power 
to set up minimum standards for 
child labor. The minimum stand- 
ards are the important thing. 

Under the amendment Congress 
undoubtedly would have the power 
to prohibit child labor to an extent 
which would involve distinct injus- 
tice to ehildren, as well as to their 
parents, and also the power to bur- 
den the country with an army of 
new Federal inspectors. It is possi- 
ble, of course, that Congress would 
never abuse these powers, but Con- 
gressmen, like the cronies, are a fee- 
ble folk—Washington Post. 


When Labor is Belittled. 

We are living in serious times, 
when labor is belittled and indul- 
gence is fostered, and a wave of 
crime is the result. Play is good 
in its own place, but work mus’ 
precede and follow it. 

The question of child labor and 
child play is now prominently be- 
fore the public. The wave of crime 
among those under age attracts gen- 
eral attention. Some have been in- 
vestigating it in connection with the 
courts, and one writer advances the 
theory that this crime wave is 
largely due to lack of recreational 
exercise. We believe this statement 
cannot be maintained —The Presby- 
terian, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Labor Amendment 


No Satisfactory Explanation of 18- 
Year Limit. 

Supporters of the so-called Child 
Labor Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution up to this time have 
offered no satisfactory explanation 
of placing the age limit at 18 years. 
This amendment is intended to de- 
liver without let or hindrance the 
entire labor life of all persons up to 
the age of 18. Federal powers once 
granted can never be recalled.—To- 
peka (Kan.) Journal. 


Journalistic Courage of a High 
Order. 

The course of the World in 
changing its position on this ques- 
tion (Child Labor Amendment) evi- 
dences journalistic courage of a 
high order. It is not every news- 
paper that feels it can afford to 
contess itself m error and turn to 
the right—Chicago ({Ill.) Daily 
Worker. 


Country Will Not Accept Amend- 

ment. 

But there are strong reasons to 
believe the country will not accept 
the amendment now submitted. This 
provision gives Congress the power 
lo limit, regulate and prohibit the 
labor of persons under the age of 
i8 years. The very wording of it 
conjures a picture of idleness en- 
forced by legislative flat on the 
youth of the land at a time of life 
when idleness would be a blighting 
curse. It suggests the waste of 
those years when the boy, and the 
girl, too, should be formimg habits 
of industry and be receiving that 
training in business or ecraftsman- 
ship which will be the foundation 
of a career of profit and usefulness. 

It is.idle to Say, as was said to the 
Grangers, that Congress would not 
exercise such power. The obvious 
answer is that in that case it is 
silly to grant it. Under any cir- 
cumstances the average plain Amer- 
ican doesnt care to take a chance. 

Philadelphia North American. 
Opponents of Child Labor Amend- 

ment. 

There are thousands of active, 
earnest, sympathetic, humanitarian 
souls who look with disfavor upon 
this effort to throttle child labor 
evils through an amendment to the 
National Constitution. 

They fear the proposed method of 
cure would be a menace to the 
country in the days to come; that 
it would open the gates wide to an 
universal degradation of the Na- 
tional Constitution, lowering it -to 
the condition of a catch-all for 
every. passing frenzy of the hour.— 
Fresno (Cal.) Bee. 


Predicts Defeat of Child Labor 
Amendment. 

It is very much to be regretted 
that the framers of the Federal 
Child Labor Amendment provided 
that Congress should be given the 
right to regulate and prohibit the 
labor of minors below the age of 
eighteen. If Congress had changed 
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“eighteen” to “sixteen,” the advo- 
cates of further curbmeg of child 
labor would have been devoutly 
thankful, for they would have re- 
ceived just what they expected and 
wanted—and what the country very 
likely would have accepted and 
stood for. 

We predict that State afler State 
will turn down the proposed Child 
Labor Amendment, and that it will 
be defeated, and the laudable effort 
to curb undoubted child labor evils 
set back for years.—Passaic (N. J. 
Daily News. 


An Attempt to Foist a New Bureau. 

The child labor argument looks 
very much like another attempt to 
foist a new “bureau” on the gov- 
ernment with a lot of fat jobs down 
at Washington — and the money 
coming out of taxpayers’ pockets to 
pay the salaries —Douglas (Wyo. 
Enterprise. 


Congress Uses All Power At Its 
Command. 

We are told that Congress would 
not attempt to exert unreason- 
able a power as the 18-year limit, 
but the fact remains that Congress 
could do just that sort of thing, if it 
felt inclined. 


Congress has always been in the 
habit of using all the power at its 
command, and frequently going so 
far beyond that power that the Su- 
preme Court has been forced to in- 
tervene. No one living could even 
guess as to the possible actions of 
some crank Congress of the future 
especially when subjected to what 
looked like innocuous uplift propa- 
ganda.—Tacoma (Wash.) Ledger. 


A Horde of Sob Sisters. 

There is a hoard of professional 
sob. sisters in this country who exist 
upon subscriptions furnished by a 
‘sympathetic public in order to se- 
cure contributions they must mag- 
nify conditions, and distort facts. 
They endeavor to wring the heart 
strings of sympathetic citizens, who 
will furnish money to carry on the 
propaganda—Hal M. Stanley, Com- 
missioner of Labor of State of Geor- 
gia 


Would Be Going Fast and Far. 

It is going rather fast and far to 
ask the country to pass over con- 
trol of family life to Congress. If 
it be urged that States have such 
power, the answer is that States 
are more safely to be trusted with 
it, because more responsive to pub- 
lic sentiment within their borders 
than Congress would be. The smal- 
ler the community, the better it 
understands its wants and needs; 
and a law that would fit conditions 
in one State might be a needless 
hardship in another.—Keokuk (Ia.) 
Gate. 


Little Likelihood of Ratification. 

There seems little likelihood of 
the ratification of the amendment. 
Five States have already declared 
against it and but one in favor. The 
more than two to onte vote against 
ratification in Massachusetts may 
be correctly interpreted as an indi- 
cation of New England sentiment.— 
Bangor (Me.) Commercial. 
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Less Child Labor in Southern Mills. 


One thing that has contributed to 
the interest in the situation is the 
rapidly dawning realization that 
there is actually less child labor in 
Southern cotton mills than there is 
in New England industrial plants, 
and that the plea for the poor down- 
trodden child in the Southern cot- 
ton mill is pure fabrication and 
farce —Charlotte (N. C.) Observer. 


Fifty Thousand Pie Hunters. 

There are probably 50,000 Federal 
pie hunters in the United States 
waiting and hoping that the amend- 
ment will be adopted, as that many 
Federal agents would likely be ap- 
pointed to run around over the 
country to see if the law was being 
complied with. This would be an 
expense of millions annually to the 
people. It is just as well to remem- 
ber that the government hasn't a 
cent of money, except what it gets 
from the people in taxes and cus- 
foms.—Morrisville (Ill.) Times. 


An Absurd Assumption. 


This “Child Labor” Amendment 
proceeds on the absurd assumption 
that Congress will be more tenderly 
concerned for children than their 
own parents, and that from the dis- 
tant capital congressional tender- 
ness and wisdom will do better for 
them than their affectionate fathers 
and mothers watching over them 
homes. This assumption 
appraises congressional government 
far above its worth and puts home 
government far below its value.— 
The Montpelier (Vt.) Argus. 


A Sugar Coated Amendment. 

The proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the 
United States has all the character- 
of a sugar-coated legislative 
pill, which, if the American people 
swallow through ignorance of its 
real substance, will prove a bitter 
dose of poison, in due time permeat- 


istics 


ing the innermost recesses of the 
moral and social fabric of the na- 
tion. Every one is for the protec- 


tion of child-life and against its ex- 
ploitation by selfish interests. The 
so-called Child Labor Amendment 
therefore possesses a one hundred 
per cent superficial and sentimental 
value and this constitutes the sugar 
coating referred to. An appeal to 
the heart is usually effective in still- 
ing the voice of reason. Buffalo 
N. Truth. 


Would Confer a Startling Power, 

The Child Labor Amendment 
would confer on Congress a start- 
ling power, and subject the people 
of this land to supervision from 
Washington and restraints emanat- 
ing from there from which they 
should be free. Whether Congress 
would use this enormous power or 
not one need not stop to inquire. 
That, however, is an argument 
which the supporters of the amend- 
ment may not rightfully use. The 
power would be granted. That Con- 
gress would use it is extremely 
likely—that it would be fervently 
appealed to to use it is certain. The 
amendment should be defeated.— 
Indianapolis (Ind.) News. 


Morse Chain Co. 


Textile Chain Drives 


Charlotte, N. C 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass. 


NEW FLORIDA TRAIN 


“LAND OF THE SKY” SPECIAL 


via 


Southern Railway System 


Through sleeping car from Charlotte to Jacksonville, via Columbia 


and Savannah, thence A. C. L. 
ville for all Florida points. 


rR. R. with connections at Jacksun- 


Schedule 


Southbound 
5:20 p. m. Ly. Charlotte 
10:55 p. m. Lv. Columbia 
3:55 a. m. Ar. Savannah 
8:15 a. m. Ar. Jacksonville 


Northbeund 
Ar. 9:30 a. m. 
Lv. 5:40 a. m. 
Ly. 12:45 a. m. 
Ly. 8:15 p. m. 


Dining car service and observation car between Charlotte and Co- 


lumbla. 


Round trip Winter Excursion 
other 
until June 15, 1925. 
Write for descriptive booklets. 


Excellent service to and from Florida. 


tickets on sale to all Flomda and 


Southern resorts daily up to April 30th, limited to return 
Stop-overs permitted going and returning. 


For further information and sleeping car reservations call on any 


Southern Railway Agent. 


W. F. COCHRANE 
City Ticket Agent 
237 West Trade St. 

Telephone 20 
Charlotte, N. C. 


R. H. GRAHAM 
Division l‘assenger Agent 
237 West Trade St. 
Telephone 3860 Branch 7 
Charlotte. 
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COTTO 


Let Us Quote Jou 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


4) arlotte, N. C. 


(Incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, 8. C. 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 


Postal Phone 


Local Phone 821 


S. B. TANNER, JR. 


Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Long Distance Phone 0908 


TARVER, STEELE & COMPANY 
Dallas, Texas 


‘Yilliam and York Wilson 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


Cotton Brokers 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 


Incorporated 


Cotton 


Charlotte, N. C. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 


J. EDW. KALE & CO. 


Cotton Brokers and 


Extra staples and Short Cotton 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


Cotton 


Greenville, S .C. 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 


Merchants 


Cotton 


Monroe, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & CO. 


GOOD SPINNING — SMALL WASTE 


LEVERETT & MOORE 


Texas Cotton 

A Specialty 

All Grades 
Hillsboro’ -:- 


Texas 


LAMPE-THOMAS CO., Inc. 


Fort Worth, Texas 
Cotton Merchants 


Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas Cottons 


GEO. LAUNEY & CQO. 


Cotton 


Texas—Oklahoma—Arkansas 


Dallas, Texas 


Cotton Manufacturing 
Conditions 
(Continued from Page 8) 


day 70 per cent to 100 per cent over 
the pre-war period, whilst the index 
cost of living is about 60 per cent 
higher than in pre-war days. 

The following reports have been 
received: 


Canada. 


An article in the 10th October 
issue of The Financial Times, Mon- 
treal, states that a marked improve- 
ment in the Canadian cotton textile 
situation has set in during the past 
few weeks. Today the mills, broadly 
speaking, are operating at an aver- 
age rate of 75 per cent of capacity. 
This rate is being increased daily so 
that at least 80 to 85 per cent oper- 
ations seem assured in the next few 
weeks. Since the issuance some 
lime ago of new price lists which 
revealed decreases of from 10 per 
cent to 18 per cent for the vamous 
counts, the demand for cottons has 
shown an excellent recovery and 
the mills report orders m hand as 
the largest of any time in the past 
two years. When it is remembered 
that for about eight months the 
Canadian textile mills have been 
operated somewhat below the ‘50 
per cent of capacity, the present 
position of the industry can better 
be appreciated. 


Portugal. 


Cotton mills in the Oporto district 
worked at about 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity during the second quarter of 
i924. A lack of orders from both 
the domestic market and the Portu- 
guese African Colonies forced the 
mills to curtail their output. Prac- 
tically all the mills were producing 
for stoek almost exclusively as job- 
bers were buying only in small lots 
and were placing no orders for fu- 
ture delivery. The situation in the 
wool manufacturing tmdustry was 
practically the same as in the cotton 
milis. In order to stimulate buying, 
the price of low-grade domestic 
suitings has been reduced from 10 
per cent to 15 per cent, despite the 
fact that the exchange rates have 
hecome more unfavorable to the 
wool manufacturer who must pay 
for his raw materials in foreign cur- 
rency. 


India. 

The Indian piece goods market is 
not strong Imports during August 
amounted to 150,451,000 yards, com- 
pared with 137,274,000 in the pre- 
vious month. An increase of greys 
from 63,453,000 yards in July to 68,- 
636,000 in August took place; colored 


Edw. W. Geer 4. Hoyt Geer 


Geer & Geer 


Cotton 
EXPORT DOMESTIC 


P. 0. BOX 341 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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goods showed an increase from 28,- 
571,000 to 38,415,000 yards in the 
same period, but bleached goods de- 
clined from 45,250,000 to 43,400,000 
yards. England’s share of imports 
was 89 per cent of greys, 97 per cent 
of bleached and 85 per cent of col- 
ored goods in August. Japan fur- 
nished 9 per cent of greys and col- 
ored goods and Holland 1 per cent of 
bleached. 

The production of yarn in Indian 
cotton mills during June was 58,- 
022,000 pounds against 58,964,000 in 
May, and since the beginning of the 
year the output of Indian mills has 
declined from 322,099,000 pounds in 
1923, to 283,300,000 pounds in 1924. 


in the South 


(Continued from Page 14) 


begun in Atlanta two years before 
It also showed by exhibitions the 
ability of North Carolina operatives 
to man Northern equipment. 

Mills now began to spring up rap- 
idiy. Among the first were the 
Charleston Manufacturing Company, 
the Gaffney Mills, in South Carolina, 
and the Albemarle and Salisbury 
Mills, in North Carolima. An im- 
portant factor in the growth of mills 
was the recognition of the North. 
That section realized that the Seuth 
was very much better fitted to make 
heavy goods than the North was, 
and that it also had the great ad- 
vantage of location: with new and 
improved machinery, the South 
could easily outrank the North. 
Another factor which helped the 
growth of the cotton factories was 
agriculture. In North Carolina, es- 
pecially, farming was not. very 
profitable, and as a natural conse- 
quence men turned their attention 
to the mulls. Another condition 
which made the cotton industry 
popular was the dividends which 
the mills were able to pay regularly. 
This attracted the men of both the 
North and the South. 

A unique campaign, which really 
had its beginning  1880,- was 
staged in every town and village 
throughout the Southern section. 
This was known as “The Cotton 
Mill Campaign,” and was undertaken 
in an effort to get a mill in every 
town in the South. Keen rivalry 
was shown among the towns, and 
each tried to get its mill first. 
Shares were sold to the inhabitants, 
and the leading citizen, no matter 
what his occupation, was made 
president of the company. The 
movement was remarkably success- 
ful, and on traveling through the 
South today the results of its work 
may be readily seen. 

The mills of today are far differ- 
ent from those of 50 years ago. 
Child labor and short-hour laws are 
enforeed. The mills themselves are 
large, airy and sanitary. The vil- 
lages, which in most cases are com- 
plete towns, are as neat as it is 
possible to make them. Community 
houses and moving picture theaters 
have been established for the 
amusement of the employees In 
short, a mill with its village is a 
model place in which to live, work 
and enjoy life. 
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Statistics Week Ending Dec. 27, 


Visible supply American 
Into sight during week 
Mill takings during week 
Mill takings since Aug. ist 
Exports durime week 
kxports since Aug. 1! 


Clark's Cotton Records 


1924. 


1924. 
4.678.000 
§58.000 


1923. 
3.208.000 
311.000 


1922. 
3.503.000 
300.000 


Government Reports. 


Acreage this season 

Indicated crop July 25 
indicated crop middle of July 
Indicated crop end of July 
Indicated crop middle of Aug. 
Indicated crop end of Aug. 
Indicated crop middle of Sept. 
Indicated crop end of Sept. 
Indicated crop middle of Oct. 
Indicated crop end of Oct. 
Indicated crop middle of Nov. 
Indicated crop end of Nov. 


Ginned to Oct. Ist 
Ginned to Oct. 18th 
Gunned to Nov. 14th 
Ginned to Dec. Ist 


Carryover beginning of year 


388,000 269,000 327 000 
6.210.000 5.662.000 6.318.000 
127.000 87.000 
4.070.000 3,058,000 G76,.000 
0.403.000 38.709.000 34,016,000 


12,144,000 
11,934,000 
12.351.000 
12.956.000 
(2.787.000 
12. 596.000 
12.499.000 
12.675.000 
{2.816.000 
12,992,000 
13.153.000 
4.527.671 
7.600 826 
14.163.400 


2 319.000 


11.412.000 11.065.000 


11.516.000 11.449,000 


10,788,000 10,575,000 


11,015,000 10,135,000 


6,415,145 6,078,321 


2.573.000 1.879.000 


Cotton Exports. 


Following is a comparison of the exports by months in running bales, 


including linters: 


August 
September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 


American Consumption of All Kinds of Cotton, 


1924. 
277,641 
737.010 
947 556 


1923. 
244,415 
689,435 
781,722 


1922. 
272 B08 
378.3290 
798.664 


1,306,000 770,002 858,337 
845. 607 853 
)46.953 473.436 
482,146 359,657 


332,168 
320,774 
376.357 


318.210 
259.984 
160, 368 


230.979 214,851 
211,633 171.469 


2,772,000 4,864,027 


Excluding Linters. 


In running bales, 000s omitted. 


1924-25 


1923-24 1922-24 


Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Month Season Month Season Month Season 

August 357 357 49? 492 226 526 
september 435 793 975 494 1.020 
October 530) 242 1.517 534 1.554 
November 492 1.814 532 2.049 279 ? 133 
December 462 2.510 o2Y ? 663 
January 3,088 610 3,273 
February 508 3,595 567 3,840 
March 484 4,079 624 1,464 
April 480 4.559 577 5.044 
May 414 4,991 1 2,664 
June 350 5.341 54? 6.203 
July 347 5.688 163 6.666 


New Development in Cotton Mill 
Situation. 

Chicago, Iil—One of the new de- 
velopments in the cotton situation 
following the opening of the Cotton 
Exchange on the Chicago Board of 
Trade has been the investigation by 
Eastern cotton goods mill to deter- 
mine the practicability of establish- 
ie mills in the district around 
Cairo, Uil., where cotton growing has 
recently been started, said Law- 
rence H. Whiting in addressing rep- 
resentatives of various agricultural 
groups regarding the proposed Tem- 
ple of Agriculture. 

Mr. Whiting, who is chairman of 
the American Agricultural Society, 
which is boosting the Temple of 
Agriculture, said that labor condi- 


tions in the Cairo district and trans- 


portation facilities, as compared 
with those of Eastern mills, would 
enable the delivery of cotton goods 


to such consuming centers as Akron, 


O. at a lower cost. 


Real Silk Hosiery Mills Sales 120% 
Over 1923 Week. 


received here by an official of the 
Real Silk Hosiery Mills, sales last 
week were 120 per cent larger than 


during the corresponding period of 


last year 


Sales this month are estimated by 
00 to 80 per 
1923, 


this official to be from 
cent larger than for December, 
which was a record month. 
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SUDDUTH & WALNE 
Cotton 


Vicksburg, Miss. 


WHEATLEY & CO. 


Greenwood, Miss. 


Cotton 


J. L. GRAFTON & CoO. 
Cotton 


Mississippi and Delta 
a Specialty. 


Miss. 


Staples 


Clarksdale, 


VYazor 


J. D. McLEMORE, JR. 


Mississippl, 
Short 


kansas 


Mass.. 
Clarksdale, 


Cotton 


Louisiana and Ar- 
and Benders. 
Delta Extra Staples. 
Miss. 


OKLAHOMA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION 


A Association for 


Cotton Grower 


Cotton Classed and Sold in Even Grades and Staple 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


the 
Members 


Benefit of Its 55,000 


Against Dampness, Heat, 
Acids, Alkalies, Fumes— 


DIXON’S 
Silica-Graphite 
PAINT 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Established 1827 


Its wear-resisting qualities have been proved ‘or 
has been the standard protective paint for all we bee ir 
mixture of silica and flake graphite mined only > 
this remarkable time-defying paint 

Write for Booklet 176-B 


ourselves, is the 


fifty years DIXAON’S 
surfaces Nature's 
base of 


metai 


Jersey City, N. J. 


MEKROWING 


Established 1838 


FOR - 


Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexceelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


Laurel Street, Hartford. 
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Leslie, Evans & Company 


61 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
57 Worth St. New York 


Sole Selling Agents For 
Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Mills. 
Royal Cotton Mills 


TATUM, PINKHAM & GREEY 


40 Leonard Street 
New York 


Bleached, Grey and Colored Cotton Goods 


Wellington, Sears & Company 
93 Franklin St., Boston 66 Worth St., New York 


Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Atlanta New Orleans San Francisco 


Amory. Browne 2 Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 


Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
Extra staples, and goon 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On 


For Use with Either Netural, Induced or Forced Draft 
: FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE BAR COMPANY 


Cotton Goods 


New York.—lIt is reported that a 
selling agent who has just returned 
from an extensive trip over his ter- 
ritory says that there is no doubt 
that stocks of jobbers and retailers 
over the country are very low and 
that the primary factors are justi- 
fied in taking the attitude that there 
will be a large volume of business 
booked in 1925. He scouted the idea 
that most of the buyers had taken 
care of their requirements for the 
remainder of the season. Likewise, 
he did not agree with the view ex- 
pressed in some quarters that the 
average consumer has but little 
ready cash and that jobbers and re- 
failers who stock up on goods 
may expect a great many of them 
to remain on their hands for some 
time. He says that there is plenty 
of money in the country. 

Trade was very quiet in primary 
dry goeds markets following the 
Christmas holiday and preceding a 
short day. Many wholesalers 
throughout. the country are con- 
ducting clearance sales before in- 
ventory and this will continue till 
December 31, when the books will 
be closed. Retailers were busy on 
exchanges and some additional hol- 
iday sales. 

Further confirmation of an in- 
creasing export trade in_ cotton 
goods was contained in the Govern- 
ment reports of November. Persist- 
ent reports of a declining frade arise 
from the use of values instead of 
volumes in noting the progress of 
the year. Large sales were made 
during the fall when stocks on hand 
here were liquidated and foreign 
buyers were found ready to operate 

Sheetings bid fair to become more 
active soon after the turn of the 
year in consequence of the known 
requirements of the bag trades and 
some divisions of converting. 
Whether the movement will start 
before the middle of the month is a 
question often debated. 

Print cloths bring 9% cents read- 
ily, with most houses asking %& cent 
more. Small sales of spot 4-yard 
80s were made at 13% cents and 
they are not plentiful for immedi- 
ate use. For 68x72s the market was 
firm at 10% cents. On 60x48s, with 
Ss cents quoted, if is not possible LO 
induce all mills to trade as low as 
that for contracts. 

The Army duck situation contin- 


ues very favorable to the mills 
Quick goods have become scarce in 
the face of a continued demand and 
on goods to come most centers are 
sold up to the end of February. On 
the 30-inch, 7.37 ounce, some mills 
are sold up to April, and in the 30- 
inch, 8.42 ounce, some cannot offer 
anything prior to March. One center 
quoted 27% cents, terms and freight, 
delivery late February, on the 8.42; 
another 27% cents, terms and 
freight, March delivery. In second 
hands, 27% cents f.o.b. New York 
was quoted for a limited quantity. 

In viewing the textile situation of 
1924 retrospectively, one market 
writer says: “We see a healthful, 
steady improvement during the 
more recent weeks and for the com- 
ing year in prospect we can but 
visualize a general trade improve- 
ment marked and substantial, steady 
and healthful, and in that genera! 
return to normal conditions we be- 
leve the textile trade will be a 
party, and in general prosperity we 
feel the industry will be a partici- 
pant. 

Prices in primary markets were 
quoted as follows: 


Print eloths, ‘28-in., 64x64s 1% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 7 

Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 38%-In., 68x72s Ql, 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 10% 
Gray goods, 39-1in., 80x80s 13% 
Brown sheetings, 38-yard 14% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard 11% 
Brown sheetings, stand. ib 
Tickings, 8-ounce 26 

Denims 
Staple ginghams, 27-1n. 10% 
Kid finished cambrics 9 ald 

Dress ginghams 174%a20 

Standard prints gy, 


Cotton Statisticians to Meet in New 
Orleans in February. 

New Orleans, La—Cotton statisti- 
cians from all parts of the South 
will meet at New Orleans the latter 
part of February to discuss statisti- 
cal methods, field problems and de- 
velopment of their work, it was an- 
nounced at the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

A program for the meeting will 
be drawn up at a later date by the 
Division of Crop and Live Stock 
Estimates, of which W_ F. Callande 
is chief. 


twisting frames. 


°0 Mathewson St. 


Southern Agent 
A. B. CARTER 


It Will Take You— 


Just 60 seconds to mail us a posteard telling us to send you free 
samples of Victor Ring Travelers to test out on your spinning and 


Do It Today! 
VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


Providence, R. L. 


615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
Gastonia, N. C. 
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The Yarn Market 


Philadelphia, Pa.—While there was 
reported to be a slight concession in 
carded knitting yarn prices, no new 


price changes have occurred in 
carded cotton yarns in nearly a 
week. With the spinners’ margin 


on carded yarns virtually 
to where it was in October 
vember, 
a very 


restored 
and No- 
the yarn situation presents 


strong aspect at present. 


Consumers claim to be able to find 
all the yarn they need at under 
what spinners ask; but some of the 


dealers are, undoubtedly, approach- 
ing the point where additional sup- 
plies for stock will be 


needed, un- 
sold yarns on hand at the first of 
the month having been cleared in 
the meantime. While there are 
sellers who look for lower prices 
after the turn of the year, the ma- 
jority expect prices to stiffen. 
Mercerized prices held firm dur- 


ing Christmas week despite the light 
buying. No new orders of 
portance were reported 
market had a decided 
Mills, however, 
to the large 
past on which they 
deliveries. 


any 
and 
holiday 
continued busy, due 
orders booked in the 
are still making 


im- 
the 
fone. 


Processors declare that the lull in 
new business is giving them time to 
lake inventories and make necessary 
repairs to machinery and equipment 
before starting on the rush of new 
business which they believe will de- 
velop after the first of the vyear. 
Some factors in the market believe 
that the first week of the new year 


will see substantial buying, as they 
assert that many customers will not 
wait very long to place erders. 


There is a feeling that a sharp ad- 
vance in mercerized quotations will 
be placed in effect. 


In spite of the absence of enthu- 


siasm, the yarn market seems to 
occupy a much more reassuring po- 
sition than.it did a year ago. 

If prices are held firm by the 
spinners, it is believed that a good 
business at reasonable prices will 
develop within the next several 


weeks. 


“Two-Ply Chain Warps. 


2-ply 6s 41 a 2-ply 26s i9 «abd 
10s 42 a 2-ply 30s _.50%a52 
2-ply l6s 44 a 2-piv 40s 57 add 
Z-ply 20s 45 a 2-plv 50s 65 abe 
2-ply 24s 48 a49 
Two-Ply Skeins 

Ss 39 tea 408 54%a55 
10s to 12s 41 a42 40s ex. 57 abs 
l4s 20s 65 a 
l6s 60s 74 «Oa 
208 44 Tinged Carpet- 
24s 3 and 4-ply 3642#a35% 
268 9 a White ¢ ‘arpet 
30s 50 4-ply 38 a4 
368 o4 a 

Part 


Ss, l-ply_.35 a35 2s, 2-ply _38%a39 
Ss, 2, 3 and 20s, 2-ply..44 a44% 

4-ply 36 a 26s, 2-ply._484a49 
10s, l-ply and 20s, 2-ply 49% 


2-ply 


Duck Yarns. 


5. 4 and 5-ply 3. 4 and 5-ply 
Ss 39 16s 43 \ea44 
10s adl 20s 45 a 
2s $i a42 
Single Chain Warps. 
10s 41 a 24s 47 
26s 
14s i? 20s abl 
16s i3 a 40s 57 «abs 
20s titea 
Single Skeins. 
fs to 8s 39 208 
10s 40 a 248 16 
iZs fl a 268 a 
l4s a 308s 
16 4 44 
Frame Cones 
Ss 228 i2iea 
10s «Oa 24s 44 a 
12s 268 i44ea4d 
l4s a 28s 6 «6a 
18s 4] 20s tyine in 46 a4 
70s $7 a 40s ado 
Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
2-ply 16s 55 2-ply 50s 70 
2-ply 20s 2-ply 60s aso 
2-ply 30s 60 2-piy 70s 85 
2-ply 36s 60 ab6d Z2-ply 80s a 
2-ply 40s 65 ab67 
Combed Peeler Cones. 
10s D0 a 30s 50 a 
12s 32s 62 
@ 24s 64 a 
16s 53 bea 368 Hid a 
20s 40s 70 a 
22s b4 a 50s io 
26s 56 a 70s 90 a 
28s a SOs 95 a 
Carded Peeler Threads Twist Skeins. 
20s, 2-ply a 36s, 2-pls 62 a 
228, 2-ply 53 40s, 2-nply 64 i 
24s, 2-ply_.55 a 2-ply_.69 a 
30s, 2-ply._.58 a 50s, 2-ply 74 
Carded Cones. 
10s ‘7 a 22s 3 a 
l4s 49 a 28s a 
20s a a 


German Imports of Cotton Yarn 
Increase. 


Washington, D. C—Imports of 


cotton yarns into Germany during 
the first nine months of 1924 
amounted to 35,169 metric tons, 
compared with 18,630 metric tons 


during the corresponding 


period of 


1923, according to a report to the 
Commerce Department from Dres- 
den, Exports amounted to 4,934 tons 


compared with 4,796 tons. 


Largest Part of Cotton Exports Go 
Through Galveston. 


Galveston, Tex. October cotton 
exports from Galveston customs 
district reached a total value of 
$81,034,628, or more than 80 per cent 
of the entire des valuation for 
the month, $96,573,771, accordme to 
figures received i. re from the bu- 
reau of customs statistics. 


Cotton exports for the month ag- 


gregated 539.341 bales. Of this to- 
tal 18.586 bales were of long staple, 
valued at $13,607,993, and 520,755 


bales of short staple, valued at $67,- 
426,635, the customs report shows. 


rhiladelphiae Providence 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


COTTON YARNS 


Chicego Charlotte 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Gum Tragasol Agglutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 
ever it may be—and prevents waste of good materials by 
eliminating flyings. 


Gum —_— is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 
economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


D. Mauney, Pres. Phil 8S. Steel, 


ow Vice-Pres. Frank W. Felsbur 


2nd V -Pres. 
Carpenter, Treasurer D. A. Rudisill, 


Secretary 


M auney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street. — Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvernor Bidg., Providence, R. 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 


MIILS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND. HAVE 
THEIR PRODUCT SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME 
WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE. 


BW C 
© 
j TRADE MARK \\ 


WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 
AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 


— 


— 


BOSTON.MASS. GREENVILLE, S.C. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
\ ROCKFORD ILL.U.S.4.A. 


COTTON YARNS 


All Numbers, Regular, Reverse and Fancy Twists. 
Mills wishing to sell direct to discriminating customers please 


write, stating counts and quality, carded or combea, skeins, 
ball or chain warps, tubes or cones. 
Sales to customers by wire on mill's acceptance and approval 


Edward J. McCaughey 


YARN BROKER 
51 Arlington St., Pawtucket, R. 1. 
DIRECT MILL AGENT 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. vu. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. c 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


4 

4 

1 

| — 
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G&S Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S.\U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


RING TRAVELER 


Want Department 


Wanted | ror Sate ad 159 Aborn Street. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Band men. Cornet, clarinet, bat | Keeler Horizontal Return Tubu- 
Hohe, | thers. Write s.ating wha! lar Boiler, 90 H. P., 60° diameter, ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
you do immill. Our men are paid i7 feet long To carry ibs 
service t pressure. The Randolph Mills. WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
mozers, Sive our stamp NO 
Address Band, cire Bulletin Franalinville, N. ©. P.O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
: : U. S. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
Wanted Wanted 
Four Draper loom fixers. First- insures even-running spinning. They are also cor 
five years’ experience in manu- Class men. Write Sam Lovelace, rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 
facturing, dyeing and finishing all 227 West Vine St., Lancaster, Pa. 
grades of hosiery Can give best 


of reterences \dadress 
care Southern Textile Bulletin. ie 
Becweaseisrag EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 


Office Man Wanted Position as superin 


Now On The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 
| rif ro ‘ mn ive years. 
unting and izement. Care Southern Textile Bulletin Loom Harness and Reeds 
ive vears one mil as o1mee 
manager and buyer. Desire posi- | Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 
fon where permanency and ad- COMPLE rE DYEHOUSE Beamer and Dresser Hecks. Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
*T) are assured right EQUIPMENT H ddl c 
man A | references. Interview Special Machinery for meen 
\ddre i? H Textile Mills LA WRENCE, MASS. 
cure Southern Textile Bulletin. The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing — 


Machine Co. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL prreesdae co RAW STOCK DYEING 


We do the engineering, and have S : We Specialize on Fast Colors 
had 82 years experience solving water age 
fer ave in freight by using We reclaim burnt and damaged cottou 


Prompt Service 


Veneer Packing Cases Charlotte, N. C. 
They are lighter and stronger, 
Joseph By Davy idson Co. made of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- 
ing Case Shooks. A saving of 20 
Established 1889 co 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- WIN 1] N CO 
ness Stronger than inch boards (, 
Designing Card Mumping Reprating hburgliarproof, waterproof and clean NI A 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS Write for prices and samples. 
Convincing prices—Quick service. 
2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, ?’- Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va BOSTON 


- 


AND) EACTURED WE; THER Textile Winding Machinery 


makes Southern Office 


1011 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Humidificatis Dehumiditication Frederick Jackson, Factory Office 
‘Venti ation: Purification Southern Agent Providence, R. 1. 


“Carrie r 


/ / 750 Frelinghuysen Ave: Newark,N. J: W N 1) 
To Sell—? 


To Buy—? 
To Exchange—? 
Employment—’? 
Help—’” 
“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


Rates: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 

National Ring Traveler Co. 

Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


| 
| 
z 
“A 
| 
~ j 
SOF 
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MPLOYMEN 
BUREAU | 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.0... which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one mouth. 

If the applicant is a subscri er to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his rub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 

During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all \a- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place everv 
man who joins our employment Dburea' 
but we do give them the best service «! 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry, 


WANT POSITION as roll coverer. Have 
had 20 years’ experience and can give 
excellent references. No. 4324. 

WANT ‘POSITION as overseer spinning. 
Overseer for 20 years on all counts and 
colors, both carded and combed, from 
various stocks. Can get results. Would 
consider $33 weekly, with free rent. 
No. 4327. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent. 
My experience covers mills in both 
North and South on a wide variety of 
goods and yarns. Excellent references 
to show past record of tnusual 
achievement. No. 4328. 

WANT POSITION as superintendent of 
cotton yarn or good mill. Man of un- 
usual ability and can give references 
to show excellent past record. No. 
4329. 


WANT POSITION as overseer spinning 
or night superintendent. Qualified by 
experience and training to handle room 
on efficient basis. A-1l references. No. 
4330. 

WANT POSITION as overseer weaving. 
My experience covers wide variety of 
fancy goods, including silk mixture. 
First-class references as to character 
and ability. No. 4331. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
spinning, or would take good second 
hand's place. North Carolina preferred. 
Long experience |. C. S. graduate, age 
30, sober. References. No. 
4332. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Practical, experi- 
enced man on many different fabrics. 
Long and satisfactory record as over- 
seer and superintendent. Best of ref- 


erences. No. 4333. 
WANT POSITION as overseer cloth 
room. Now employed, but wish larger 


place. Long experience. Best of ref- 


erences. No. 4334 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
assistant superintendent in- good mill 
on white work. Man of good habits, 
unusual ability and have long record of 
satisfactory services. No. 4335. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent, 
prefer yarn mill. Now employed but 
can change on short notice. SMest ef 
references. No. 4336. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent, or 
overseer carding, spinning and twist- 
ing. Experienced man with excellent 
past record. ood references. No. 4337. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding 
or spinning, or both. Now employed, 
but want larger place. First-class ref- 
erences to show character and ability. 
No. 4338. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving 
or assistant superintendent. Have had 
19 years as overseer on all grades of 
yarn and cloth. . Excellent references. 
No. 4340. 


WANT POSITION as overseer carding or 
spinning or superintendent of yarn 
mill. Now employed but can change 
en short notice. Can get quality pro- 


aguction at low cost. Best of refer- 
ences. No. 4841. 
WANT POSITION as overseer carding. 


20 years as overseer on all classes orf 
work. Now employed. Age 40, married, 
family. Good references. No. 


WANT POSITION as overseer weaving. 
Experienced on wide variety of fabrics, 
both plain and fancy. Have excellent 
record and can give first-class refer- 
ome as to character and ability. No. 


WANT POSITION as superintendent or 
overseer carding or spinning room. 
Familiar with fine and coarse numbers 
and know how to get satisfactory re- 
sults. Good references. No. 4844. 
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Charlotte Knitting Co, 
Charlotte Observer. 


The Charlotte 
is turning out 


Knitting Company 
each day enough 
stockings to supply a pair to every 
woman in Charlotte, and yet it is 
very likely that few women, or men 


for that, have ever gone through 
this very interesting plant, located 
just off the Boulevard, and imme- 


diately behind the Exposition Build- 
ing. 

Twenty-four thousand pairs of 
ladies’ hose and men's’ half hose are 
being turned out each work day in 
the year by this plant and the plants 
of the Catawba Knitting Company, 
of Rock Hill, and the Forest City 
Hosiery Company, of Forest City. 


To show how this business has 
grown under the present manage- 
ment in the past three years, total 


sales for the year ending December 
31, 1921, at the Charlotte plant 
amounted to $53,712. 


On December 31, 1922. total sales 
had increased to $250,000 On De- 
cember 31, 1923, total sales had in- 
creased to $530,581 and sales up to 
the end of December this year will 
total $750,000. 

In addition to the business done 
by the Charlotte Knitting Mills in 
their Charlotte plant, this company 
also finishes the goods made by the 
Catawba Knitting Company of Rock 


Hill, where ladies’ pure silk hose 
are manufactured. The Rock Hill 
plant did a half million dollars’ 
worth of business this year, and 


machinery and equipment has been 
ordered to double the output of this 
plant. 

The Forest City Hosiery Company, 
of Forest City, did $400,000 in busi- 
this year im men's half hose 
and the entire output of this plant 
is also fimished by the Charlotte 
Knitting Company. 


ness 


The well known selling agency ‘of 
Okey and Crawford, with offices in 
Chicago, New York, etc. sells the 
entire output of all three plants, and 
in addition to beme a member of 


the firm of Okey and Crawford, 
Charles L. Okey, of Charlotte, is 
president and treasurer of the 


Charlotte Knitting Company, the 
Forest City Hosiery Company and 
the Catawba Knitting Company. 

Mr. Okey is bringing out a striking 
line Of men’s half hose in plaids 
and stripes made of silk and artifi- 
cial silk in varigated colors, and it 
is doubtful if there are many plants 
in the entire United States with 
such a new and attractive line. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLE Y, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 
Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


S. B. WILSON & CO. 
Cotton 


Specialize in Benders and Staples. 
Memphis, Tenn., 


Established 1900 
Clarksdale, Cleveland, Greenwood, Miss. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Under management of P. H. Fuller, Jr. 


W.J. BRITTON & CO. 
RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 
COTTON 
105 8S. Front St. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. 8. A. 


T. M. MASON COTTON 
COMPANY 
Arkansas—Oklahoma 
Cotton 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
50 Market Street, Charleston, 8S. C. 
Greenville, 8. C. Charlotte, N. ¢. 
Manufacturers and Distributors 
—of— 
Stauss Rectified Tallow, Oil and Gums for all warp sizing and 
finishing purposes 


Griffin, Ga. 


GORDON BRENT CO. 
Cotton Shippers 


Memphis, Tenn. 


G.D.TAYLOR | 
Mississippi Delta Staples 
Home Office 
Memphis, Tenn. 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


‘“Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’’ 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


a... 
| | 
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CLASSIFIED LIST 


OF ADVERTISERS 


AIR CONDITION ERBS— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 

AL BONE— 

& Haasiacher. 
ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
ARTESIAN WELLS— 

Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 

Luenwood, Greene & Co. 

Sirrine & Co., J. &. 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 

Link-Beit Co. 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 

Saco-Lowell Shope. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
AUTOMATIC STOP MOTION— 

Eclipse Textiie Oevices, inc. 
AUTOMATIC YARN CLEANER— 

Eclipse Textiie Oevices, inc. 
BALL-BEARING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

S. F. industries, inc. 
BALERS— 

Economy Baier Co. 

BALING PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
AND TAPE— 

American Textile Banding Co 
BANKS— 

American Trust Co. 

BEAMING AND WARPING MACHIN.- 
ERY— 

Draper Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
SEAMS (Ali Steel)— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Saco-Lowell!l Shops. 
EAMING COMBS— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. Co. 
BEARINGS, ROLLER— 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

William Sellers & Co., inc. 

Wood's, T. B. & Sons Co 
BEARINGS, TEXTILE MACHINERY— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

BELT CONVEYORS— 

Link-Belt Co 
BELT TIGHTENERS— 

Link-Belt Co 

Wood's, T. B. & Sons Coe. 
8ELTING— 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

Chicago Beliting Co. 

Druid Oak Belting Co. 

Grant Leather Corp. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

i. B. Willlams & Sons. 

BELT, CEMENT— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Edward R Ladew Co. 

Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

i. B. Williams & Sons. 

BELT LACING— 

Chicago Belting Co. 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Graton €@ night Mfg. Co. 
ELTING, LINK— 

Link-Beilt Co. 

ENCH DRAWERS’, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Vons Co 

ENCH LEGS. SRESSED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, Davic Sons Co. 
ICARBONATE OF SODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
LEACHERIES— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
LEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabo!l Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Borne. Scrymser Co. 

Bosson & Lane. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & Hassiacher Chem. Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Ceo 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

HOLDERS— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 
s0BBINS AND SPOOLS— 

Courtney, The Dana &., Co. 

David rown Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Pressed Steel Corp. 

Waiter L. Parker Co. 

Stee! Heddle Manufacturing Co. 
See also Spools & Bobbins. 
BOBBIN SAVING TREATMENT— 

The Textilac Co. 

BOX ES— 

Wihiits Veneer Co. 
30X SHOOKS— 

Wiite Veneer 
BLOWERS AND BLOWERS SYSTEMS— 

Carrier Engineering Ooerp. 

Parke-Cramer Ce. 


MERCHANT! — 
BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
SRETON MINERAL OIL— 
Sorne, Scrymser Co. 
‘UNCH BUILDERS— 
‘Stcomb Bunch Builder Curp. 
CALENDERS— 
W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CALENDER ROLL GRINDERS— 
6. S. Roy & Son Co. 
CALENDER ROLLS— 
6. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CARDS— 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 

CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY-— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Dronsfield Bros. 

T. Entwistle Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Co. 

CAUSTIC SODA— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


CHAIN BELTS AND DRIVES— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 


CHEMICALS— 

Borne, Scrymser Co. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

international Chemical Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
CLEANING MACHINES— 

Carolina Specialty Co. 
CLOTH PILERS— 

6B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
CLOTH PRESSES— 

Economy Baler Co. 
CLUTCHES. FRICTION— 

Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
CLUTCH SPINDLES— 

Fournier & Lemoine 


COAL— 
Sugar Creek Coal Sal Co. 
COAL HANDLING MA HINERY— 
Link-Belt Co 
COMBS— 
Steel Heddie Mfa. Co. 
COMBS (Beamers, Warpers, Slashers)— 
T. Entwistle Co. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
“OMBERS— 
John Hetherington & Sons, Ltd. 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-S$tee!l Co 
Paulson-Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watte Co. 
The Fa*ish Co. 
COMPRESSORS (AIR)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


CONDENSERS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
CONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Moistening Co 
CONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
CONES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 


CONE VISE COUPLINGS 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 

CONVEYING SYSTEMS— 
Link-Belt Co. 


——See Humidifying Apparatus. 


Jackson, Hill & Co. 
Lesser - Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
H. H. Wolfe & Co. 

COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros, 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Carolina Speciality Ce. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine, inc. 
T. Cc. Entwistie Co. 
Mopedaie Mfg. Co. 
Metallic mi Roll Co, 
National Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son, 
Easton & atk Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Stafford Co, The. 
Universal Winding Co 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Ce. 
Tolhurst Machine orks. 
Terrell Machine Ce. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Cyclone Fenee Ce. 


COTTUN OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


COTTON SOFTENERS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
Seydel.-Thomas Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUNTERS (Revolution, 
etc.)— 
The Root Co. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT— 
William Sellere & Co., Inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Beit Co. 
OESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 


DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 

DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Universal Winding Co 


DOORS, STEEL— 

Lupton’s, David. Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 

Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 

Puro Sanitary gore Fountain Co. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHAI 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


OROP WIRES— 
Crompton Loom Works. 
Greist 
Hopedale fg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


DRYERS (Centrifugal)— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. S. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 

DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Kiauder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co 
Perkins, B F.. & Sons, ine. 


OYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
Metz, H. A., Co 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
United Chemical Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
WORKs— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 
ECLIPSE VAN NESS DYEING MA. 
CHINE— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
=LECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
ELECTRIC 
Allis- Chalmers Mfg. 
Cooper -Hewitt Electric. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Huntington & 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC MOTORS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— 
Chicago Fuse — Co. 
Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co. 
General Electric Co. 
ap Electric & Mfg. Co. 
ELEVAT 
Link-Belt Co. 
ENGINEERS, MILL— 
——See Architects and Mill Engineers 
ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
aN, (STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP. 


Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
See aiso Ventilatin 

EXPERT TEXTILE MECH 
J. 
EXTRACTOR 

American Laundry Machinery Ge. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 
FENCES— 

Anchor Post iren Ge. 


Hank, Pick, 


Page Fence and Wire Products Assen. 
FENCES (iron and Wire)— 
Anchor Post iron Works. 
Cycione reneco «.. 
rage Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
FINISHERS— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 
Seydei-Thomas Co. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
B. Perkins & Son, inc. 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
FIRE INSURANCE— 
Fireman's Mutual Insurance Co. 
FLAT WALL PAINT— 
E. i. du Pont de Nemovu 3 & Co., ino. 
FLOOR STANDS— 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Whitin Machine Works 
PRESSERS AND OVERHAUL 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc 
FLYERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FRAMES— 
Steel Heddie Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T B., Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
FUSES— 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
GATES— 
Anchor Post tron Works. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 
Link. Beit Co. 
GEARS— 
Dan Geary Co. 
GRATE BARS— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Beit Co. 
GREASES— 
Masury-Young Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Roy. 8. S.. & Son Co. 
HANGERS (Ball and Socket)— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
HANGERS, agg 
Fafnir Bearin 
Roller Co. 
ilfiam Sellers & Co., inc. 
Wood's, T. B.. Sons Co. 
HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
HARNESS TWINE— 
Gartand Mfg. Co. 
HARNESS AND FRAMES— 
See Heddies and Frames. 
HEDDLES AND FRANMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle mf Co. 
L. S. Watson M Co. 
HOPPER-FEED HAND STOKERS— 
The J H. Williams Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR CONDITION 


ING APPARAT 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Molstening Ce. 

The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 

INDIGO DYEING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

KNITTING MACHINERY— 
Hepworth, John W., & Co. 

KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLiES— 
Willlams, Chauncey A. 

KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

Merrow Machine Co., The. 

KNOTTERS— 

Barber-Colman Co 
Mill Devices Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Ce. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 

S. Draper. 

LEATHER 
Chicago Os 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. & Co. 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER LOOM PICKERS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPPING— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

Graton & Kniaht Mfg. Co. 

LEATHER STRAPS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 

.1QUID CHLORINE— 

Arnold, Hoffman 4& Co., Ine. 
Mathieson Alkali Werke, Ine. 
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Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Oraper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The. 
LOOM BEAMS AND HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! 
LOOM DROP WIRES— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Greist Mfaq Co. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp. 
Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 


W orks. 
Steel Heddie Mfg. Co. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
LOOM REEDS— 
Atianta Harness and Reed Mfg. Co. 


High Point Loom Reed @ Warness Co. 
Paimetto Loom Harness and Reed 


W orks. 

Stee’ Heddle “fg. Co. 
OOM SUPPLIES— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
L_UBRICANTS— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons. inc. 
LUG STRAPS— 

E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL— 


E i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 


MANGLES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., inc 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co.. Inc. 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METERS— 
ilis-Chalmere Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECTS— 
——See Architects. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTING— 
See Electric Lighting. 
MILL STARCHES— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Preducts Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co 
E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
WHITE— 


i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
MOTORS— 
NAPPER ROLL GRINDERS— 
6B. S. Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

E. F Houghton & Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Co. 
Klipstein, A.., Co 

U. Oil Co 

Wadsworth, ‘Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

ONE. PIEC FURNACE LININGS— 
The Cornish Co. 

OPENING MACHINERY— 
Carolina Speciality Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 

MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

OVERHAULERS— 

Southern Spindie & Fiyer Co. 

PAINTS— 

Carolina Speciality Co. 


i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
STEEL— 
s, David. Sons Co. 


ers Siagers 
ORATE sODA— 
& Hassliacher Chemica! Co. 
PICKERS, LEATHER— 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. H. Jacobs hg Co. 
Garland 
Graton & night Mfg. Co. 


PICKER STICKS— 
Gariand mtg. Co. 
PIPE AND FITTINGS— 
Parks-Cramer Co 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Beit Co. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chalmers Dy 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Beilt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & = 
Wood's, T. Son 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co. Inc. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
PRESSES— 
Economy Baler Wo. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PULLEYS, CAST !tRON— 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co 
PUMPS—(Boiler Feed also Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chailmers Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & WHasslacher. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co 
Collins Bros. 
PUMPS— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
QUILLERS— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works 
QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 
RAILINGS (tron)— 
Anchor Post tron Works 
READY BUILT HOMES— 
The Minter Homes Co. 
RECEPTACLES— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Diamond State Fibre Co 
Rogers Fibre Co 
RING SPINNING FRANMES— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
RING TRAVELERS— 
Dary Ring Traveler Co 
National Rina Traveler Co 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. 8. Ring Traveler Co 


Fales & Jenks Machine Co 

The Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co.. Inc. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Fiver Co 

ROLLER BEARINGS— 

Fafnir Bearina Co. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co 
ROLLER CLOTH— 

Best. Edward H. & Co 

ROOF ING-—- 

Lupton’s, David. Sons. Inc 

ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
Roaers Fibre Co. 

ROVING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Worke 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co inc. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddie Co 

SANITARY EQUIPMEN T— 
Vooael Co.. Joseph A 

SANITARY FOUNTAINS— 

See Drinking Fountains 

SASH. STEEL— 

Lupton'’s. David. Sons Co 

SCALLOP MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 

SCOURING POWDERS— 
Bosson Lane. 

Nichols Mfa. Co 

SESQUICARBONATE OF SGODA— 
Mathieson Alkali Works. Inc 

SECTION BEAM HEADS— 
Mossberg Pressed Stce!l Corn 

SELLING AGENTS (COTTON GOODS)— 
Amory. Browne & Co. 
Converse & Co. 

Curran Barry. 

Joshua L. Baily & Co 

W. H. Langley & Co 
Leslie. Evans & Co. 
Tatum, Pinkham @reooy 
Wellington. Sears & Co. 

SEWING 
Merrow Machine . 

SHAFTING. HANGERS. ETC — 

See Power Transmisvtion Machinery 

SHAFTING-—- 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co.. 
Wood's. T. B.. Sons Co. 

SHELL STITCH MACHINES 
Merrow Machine Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son. tnc 

SHEET METAL WORK — 

J. N. MeCaustand & Co 

SHELVING STEEL— 
Lunpton’s. David. Sons Co. 

SHUTTLES— 

David Brown Co. 


CLOTH 
PRESS 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATEN 50 x 36 


This Economy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No. 
258, has a platen 60 
x 36 inches Platen 
travel of 72 Inches. 
Equipped complete 
with Direct Connected 


Electric Motor 

Press will develop 

tremendous pressure, 
ample for the baling 
“ for Export and Do- 
mestic shipment of 
: Duck, Khaki, Osna- 


bures, Sheeting, Print 
Cloths, Ticking, T wills. 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtings or for 
compressing ginghams. 
Requires only about 
one minute of actual 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth 

Press maintains its 
maximum pressure in- 
definitely, until releas- 
ed Unlimited com- 
pressing platen stroke 
In other words, platen 
will travel as low as 
is necessary to com- 
pletely compress the 
bale, regardless of the 
third dimension, as the 
platen can go down to 
within four inches of 
compressing platform 
Entirely se’f contain- 
ed, requiring no ce- 
ment foundation, pit, 


over head counter-shafting, chain connections, etc 

Chains are hand forged Swedish steel Will stand over 50 per cent 
over load, a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up to 
40 H. P. torque 


Write for ahy special information 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 
Dept. S. T. Ann Arbor, Mich. 


THE GREATEST IMPROVEMENT MADE IN COT. 
TON SPINNING IN QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


The Richards-Hinds Light Running Rolls 


Over 2,000,000 Spindles Equipped to Date 


Guaranteed Claims 


Cockley Yarn Preventor Less Change of Roll Settings 
Extra Strength of Yarn Reduced Cost of Sp/nning 
Less Waste One-third Saved on Leather Coverni Rolle 
Greater Production Better Spinning with Improved Preduct 


Ali machine builders are agents and will quote prices ‘or new work. 
Also for prices and particulars write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Company 


Indian Orchard, Mass. 


| 
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Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corp. 

Hopedale fg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Willlams Co. 

SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Beilt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

SINGEING MACHINERY— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., inc 
Atiantic Dyestuff Co. 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 
L. Senneborn Sons, inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

SIZING COMPOUNDS— 
Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser Co. 

Bosson 4&4 Lane. 

A. E. Stale, 

Corn Products Ce. 
Drake Corp. | 
Hawley'’s Laboratcries. 
Seyde!- Thomas Co. 

United Chemical Products C« 
John Marston Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 

Wolf, Jacaves & Co. 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton'’s, David. Sons Co. 

SLASHER COMBS— 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co 


High Point Loom Reed & Warness Co. 


Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co. 
SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 

Arnoid, Hoffman & Co., inc. 

United Chemical Products Corp 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Bosson Lane 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

Metz, H. , & Co., inc. 

tL. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 

Seyde!l Chemical Co., The. 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


SOF TENERS— 
Arnold. Hoffman &.Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymeser Co 
L. Sonnebern Sons, inc. 
Seyde!|.-Thomas Co 

sK EW ERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Ge. 
Courtney, The Dana Qe. 
Jordan Mf Co. 
Watter L Darker Co. 
David Brown Co. 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SOAPS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Klipstein, A., Co. 
ad Sonneborn ons, inc. 
United Chemica! Products Ce. 


Mathieson Alkali Works, (ne. 
SOFTENERS (Ol!l)— 

Bosson 4&4 Lane. 

&. F. Houghton & Co. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Hassiacher Chemiral Go. 
SPINDLES— 

Draper Corp. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Falies & Jenks Machine Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Sane. Lowell Shops. 
thern Bpindle & Fiyer Cc. 
Machine Works. 
ING 
LE REPAIRERS— 


Fournier & 
Fate Jen Machine Co. 
sP Prime SADDL 
fixon Lubricating Saddle Cc. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Draper Corp. 


Fates & Jenks Machine Co. 

Pawtucket §pinn;| Co. 

Whitin Machine 

Whitinsville Co. 
SPOOLS— 

David Brown Co. 

U. &. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Comreney, Dana &., Co. 

Jordan fo Co. 

Spool Mfg. Co. 

Stee! Heddie Mfg. Co 

Walter L. Pai ker Co. 

——<—See Bobbi is. Spools, Shutties. 
SPROCKETS, QiLENT CHAIN— 

Link-Belt Go. 
SPOOLERS— 

Draper Corp. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING TAPES— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Barber Mfc. Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Corn Products Plefining Co. 
Keever Starch to. 
Penick & Fird, Ltd. 
Stes, Mall A Cr. 
STOCKS AND BONDS-- 
Amerioan Trust Co. 
STRIPPER CARDS— 
.. Watson Mfa. Co. 
SWITCH BOX ES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
TANKS— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., lic. 
TAPE-— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TEXTILE SODA— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
TEMPLES— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg Co. 
TESTING (Fabrics) — 
8. F. Perkins & Son. inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
TRANSMISSION BEL TS— 
“harlotte Leather Belting Ge. 
Belting Co. 
rant Ceather Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F Houghton & Co. 
Graton @ night Mfg. Co. | 
TRANSMISSION 
Altis-Chalmers 
Tothurst Machine orks. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


Wood's. T. B.. Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co 
TOOL . CABINETS AND STANDS. 
STEEL)— 


Lupton’s. David. Sons Co. 
TRANSMISSION MACHINERY— 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
TRANSMISSION SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (Mill)— 
Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Roaers Fibre Co. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Sonoco Products Co. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chalimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corp. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
TWISTING 
Barber Mf 
UNDERWEAR "MAGHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American. Molstening Co. 


Parks-Cramer Co. 
VENTILATING FANS— 
8S. F. Perkins & Son. Inc. 


Machine & Foundry 
rompton & Knowles Loom orke 
Draper 

Easton & Gurnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 

T. Entwistle Co. 


WARP DRESSING— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Besson 4&4 Lane. 
Orake Corp. 
L.. Senneborn ons, inc. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 
VWéadsworth. Howland & Co.. Inc. 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Cor 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Sarber-Colman Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
V/ASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
\/ASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY—. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Irc. 


WASTE 
Economy Baler Co 

WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Co 

WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


WEIGHTING 
° 


Arabol Mfg. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson 4 Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
Metz, H. A. 

Jacques, Wolf 4 Co. 
Seydel-Thomas Co. 


WELt DRILLERS— 


Sydnor Pump 4& Well Co 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 


W HIZZERS— 


Tothurst Machine Works. 


WINDERS— 


Easton & Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shop 
Universal Wind “" Co. 


Lupton’s, David, Sens, ine. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


WINDOW GUARDS— 


Cyclone Fence Co 


STE 
Laan David. Soris Co. 


WIRE PARTITIONS— 


Cyclone Fence Co. 


YARNS— 


Pauison, Linkroum Co. 
Mauney-Steele Co 


YARN TENSION DEVICE— 


Eclipse Textile Devices, inc 


YARN PRESSES— 


Economy Baler Co 


YARN TESTING MACHINES— 


H. L. Scott & Co. 


OUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest | 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. 


SINGLE OR 
~ DOUBLE FLANGE 


NORWOOD 


Mechanieal Filtration 


Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. 8S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep. Charlotte, N. C 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Ashworth B 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


rothers, Inc. 


(‘raham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


240 River Street, Greenviile, S. C. 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


==>. 
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Specify 
‘“UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 


Mills 
Dyestutts Softeners 


Sizes Chemicals 


Unirep CuHemicat Propucrs 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. 1. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicacgy, 


|| 


End-View of our:Nordray With Lacey Top-Rig 


HOPEDALE MFG. COMPANY 
Milford. Mass. 
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Frost Proot Closets 


m= Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 
The most durable water 
In service winter and 


extreme. 
closet made. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bows. 


Heavy brass valves. 


Strong hardwood seat. 


Heavy rivited tank. 


Malleable seat castings will 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington. Del. 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using. 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, [Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
superiority of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 


AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING CO., 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


INC. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom 1s built to withstand severe 


service. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. 
MONTREAL 


THE STAFFORD COM 
WEAVIN 


G 
READY 


MPANY 
R 


Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
| now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features. 


Y 


PATERSON OFFICE 
502 COLT BLDG 
PATERSON, N. J. 


High as the Blue Ridge Mountains in Quality 
and as Sturdy as the Mountain Oaks 


We don’t believe any better 
belt can be made than the Char- 
lotte Clean Quality Belt. 


From tanneries located in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains—Ameri- 
ca’s greatest tanning district— 
we select the pick of the best 
leather tanned for beiting use. 


Clean Quality (Sharlotte ea 


Trouble Free 


ER B 
Y © 


Sunshine, fresh air and pleas- 
ant working conditions enable 
our men—each one a belt crafts- 


man—to put his very best into 
his work. 


Pick out your hardest drive to 
make the test and see how surely 
and easily a Charlotte Belt will 
earry the load. 


Large S tocks 


(harlotte. 


Quick Service 
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